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UNVEILING THE PANELS ADDED TO THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL TO COMMEMORATE GUNNERS KILLED 
IN THE 1939-45 WAR: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WITH THE MASTER GUNNER, FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALANBROOKE. 


A moving ceremony marked the unveiling on May 29 by Princess Elizabeth of the Chaplain-General to the Forces conducted the Dedication Service. A gun 
the panels added to the R.A. Memorial at Hyde Park Corner in memory of the carriage of The King's Troop, R.H.A, brought up a wreath which the Master 
28,924 gunners killed in the 1939-45 war. Her Royal Highness, after making a Gunner laid on behalf of all ranks. The major part of the sum subscribed for 
short speech, drew back the Union Flag which vered the three panels, and the Memorial has been used for welfare work for disabled gunners and R.A. widows 
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ECESSION is an ugly word, But it is apparently 
not thought to be such an ugly word as slump, 
which means, however, the same thing. It means an 
inability to buy on the part of those who want to 
consume the goods we make and, therefore, as an 
inevitable result, an ensuing failure to make the goods 
at all and to employ the wage-earners otherwise used 
in their production. The recurrence of this pheno- 
menon has been the fatal flaw in the industrial- 
capitalist system since its inception and that of labour- 
saving machinery It is a flaw which, in the period 
of war shortages and sellers’ markets which occurred 
towards the end of and immediately after the War, 
Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists all talked a great 
deal about having eliminated for ever. The test of 
their claims is now at hand. We shall discover whether 
their alleged remedies are remedies at all. And if they 
are not, but were merely the result of an ardent but 
inchoate wishful thinking, 
we shall see almost as 
soon, I predict, something 
else. We shall either see 
the adoption of a real 
remedy, or the end of the 
industrial - capitalist sys- 
tem. For after two de- 
structive world-wars our 
people, I am convinced, 
can neither afford nor will 
endure a system which 
irrationally allows them to 
go short of essentials while 
they are periodically com- 
pelled to remain in en- 
forced idleness. And if 
their leaders can show 
them no rational way out 
of such an absurd impasse 
under a free system of 
economy, they will turn 
in desperation, as others 
before them, to the to- 
talitarians. Any man of 
finance, be he Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, banker, 
Treasury official or 
accountant who does not 
realise this, is not fit to 
be trusted either with 
money—the motive- 
power of a free economy— 
or with the lives of human 
beings. For such a man 
is like the driver of a 
car who knows how to 
make it run but cannot 
Steer it. 

As I do not believe 
that we intend to sacrifice 
1000 years of English his- 
tory and progress on the 
altar of a Teutonic totali 
tarianism—for that, at 
bed-rock bottom, is what the Marxist remedy is—lI feel 
confident that we shall seek, and in seeking, find, the 
real remedy. We refused to be slaves in the 1940's to 
one cruel, illiberal and inelastic Teuton ideology, and 
we shall refuse, I make no doubt, to be slaves to 
another in the 1950's. Last time we had to fight and 
work to avoid it, and next time we shall probably 
have to do what to an Englishman sometimes seems 
even harder, to think and work. If we wish a free 
economy to continue, we shall have at last to find 
out what has been the matter with it for so long. 
For, though in the past, thanks to our accumulated 
wealth and ephemeral advantages, we were able, at 
an immense cost of suffering for our poorer classes, to 
afford the insane luxury of letting wealth go unmade 
because of a supposed inability to find work for those 
who wanted to work, it is manifestly a luxury we can 
afford no longer. Since our last foreign investments 
were sacrificed in 1940 to a neutral America to buy 
arms to defend our common civilisation, we have had 
no ultimate defence against starvation but work or 
beggary. For all America's unprecedented and 
moving generosity, our present partial dependence on 
foreign charity is not likely to continue very long or 
to carry us very far. To live we must either employ 


our people to maximum capacity of face, in the not 


and Belgian soldiers cut off behind the German lines. 
works of a contemporary American painter 
Art selected in 1921 by Mrs. Whitney 
special “ one painting "’ exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute. It has been purchased for the 

from the artist’s widow, through H. V. Allison and Company of New York. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


distant future, literal starvation. When we have 
amassed another hoard of financial nuts—and I do 
not mean ground-nuts !—comparable to that left us 
by our Victorian fathers, we shall be able, if we wish, 
to indulge again in the lunacy of mass unemployment. 
Till then our statesmen, bureaucrats and financiers 
have no further option in the matter. 

For whether we like it or not, ‘“‘ recession ’"’ is now 
on the way. What I have predicted so often on this 
page is fast advancing upon us. The seller's market 
abroad is drying up; the purchasing power pent up 
during the war years, though not the intense and 
unsatisfied human want, is nearly exhausted, both 
overseas and at home. Before long the factories will 
begin to close and the fields to stand idle, the wheat 
to be burnt or ploughed back into the ground, and the 
fish to be thrown into the sea. Already those of us who 
grow vegetables and fruit for the home market are 





AN AMERICAN ARTIST'S PAINTING RECORDING THE DEATH OF A BRITISH HEROINE OF THE 1914-18 WAR: “ EDITH CAVELL,” 
BY GEORGE BELLOWS (1882-1925), RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
The Springfield Museum of Fine Arts, Massachusetts, U.S.A., has just acquired a well-known painting by an American artist, George Bellows 
(1882-1925), representing the last hours of a heroine of the First World War, Nurse Edith Cavell, who on October 12, 1915, was taken from her 
cell in the prison of St. Gilles and executed by a German firing squad at the Tir National, outside Brussels, for having aided British, French the 
The canvas, painted in 1918, has been hailed in the United States as one of the most important 
It has been shown at various Bellows exhibitions, and at the European exhibition of American 


Its last public showing before its acquisition by the opuetet Museum of Fine Arts was in 1944 as a 
pringfield Museum's James Philip Gray Collection 


beginning to see it happening ; it is becoming harder 
and harder to find a market for our produce, and the 
prices we are offered for it, falling ever farther below 
the cost of raising it, is forcing us to reduce our costs 
and, with it, our rate of production. Yet the ordinary 
man of humble means in London or any other big 
city cannot obtain fresh vegetables except at a price, 
black-market or otherwise, beyond his means ; it is 
fast becoming impossible for a grower to sell a lettuce 
for what it costs to raise it, and impossible for a 
working man who wants a fresh lettuce to buy one 
within the capacity of the wages he earns. The 
growing and feverish competition from abroad at ever 
more cut-throat prices is merely the cloud that heralds 
the coming of the full storm. The ugly reality of all 
this is partially cloaked by the cumbersome and 
unrealistic machinery of internal price-controls and 
foreign trade agreements ; yet the simple truth behind 
it all is the nightmare absurdity in our financial 
system that caused the frustration of the “ dole- 
queue " ‘twenties and ‘thirties. Before long we shall 
see it manifesting itself in other and sterner ways 
Orthodox economists will no doubt ridicule this 
thesis, just as they ridiculed earlier warnings of a 
similar kind and ignored the imminence of the two 
great storms that devastated the economic scene in the 


two decades between the wars. But the storm will 
happen, and it will be due, like similar and ever- 
increasing storms for the past 150 years, to their 
inability to go back to first principles and discover 
the flaw in their own hypotheses. A century ago 
orthodox economists maintained that within the 
postulates of the existing financial system—a system 
founded on what earlier societies called usury—the 
relation between goods and money always auto- 
matically found its natural level, and so corrected the 
dismal poverties and social miseries, recurrent and 
endemic, from which the age suffered. To-day 
orthodox economists argue that, within the same 
financial postulates, the relation of goods and money 
can be made, by social legislation of ever-growing 
complexity and rigidity, to find that level. We shall 
soon see. 

As a student of history I no more share the modern 
economists’ optimism 
than I can endorse, in the 
light of what happened, 
the fatuous optimism of 
their nineteenth-century 
forerunners. The relation 
between money and goods 
in the Victorian era never 
found its natural level ; 
the successive waves of 
glutted markets and mass- 
unemployment left a per- 
manent and _ increasing 
residue of malnutrition, 
disease, slum housing, 
eroding ugliness and s'tun- 
ted and perverted human 
nature, All the praise- 
worthy efforts of the last 
eighty years to spread 
the burden of these evils 
by remedial and egali- 
tarian legislation have 
failed to eliminate their 
root and cause; despite 
our growing scientific 
knowledge and our im- 
mense mechanical 
achievements, we have 
been steadily growing 
poorer as a nation in 
everything except money 
values. And what has 
happened in this country, 
the pioneer of the in- 
dustrial-capitalist system, 
is happening or will soon 
begin to happen in all 
other nations employing 
a free economy, including 
United States of 
America. It is this that 
the Marxist sees so clearly, 
hailing it as the pretext 
for and prelude of his 
own despotic and totalitarian salvationist economy 
and society. 

“Throw your heart over,” said the great Assheton- 
Smith, ‘‘and your horse will follow.”” The task for 
modern society and its rulers is to regulate the issue 
of money to ensure the maximum possible production 
of required goods at all times under a system in which 
consumer and producer alike have freedom of choice, 
in order to avoid recourse to a system in which con- 
sumer and producer are both rigidly directed by an 
all-powerful State, and in which none but the rulers 
of that State have any freedom of choice at all. The 
basic remedy seems to me to be the direct issue and 
withdrawal of money by the State, according to the 
deflationary or inflationary tendencies observable at 
any time under a free system of trade and production, 
creating interest-free credit to finance the services of 
State, and so reduce taxation and production-costs 
when full employment is lacking, and withdrawing 
money from circulation by increased taxation when an 
excess of purchasing-power in relation to goods being 
produced threatens an inflationary disturbance in the 
price-level. Under Sir Stafford Cripps, though, alas, 
under conditions far removed from a free economy, 
we have seen the one; under him or his successor 
I hope we shall see the latter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S.A. 
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THE MEAD HOUSE, GULVAL, CORNWALL. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT CONSTITUENT OF MEAD : HONEY. 
A TIN CONTAINING 60 LB, OF AUSTRALIAN HONEY 
BEING POURED INTO ONE OF THE VATS. 





COMPLYING WITH THE CUSTOMS AND EXCISE REGULATIONS: 
A WORKER AT THE MEAD HOUSE LOCKING THE VATS 
AFTER THEY HAVE BEEN FILLED, 


EAD, a favourite beverage in England in the 
pt Middle Ages, fell so much in popularity through 
the passing centuries that it eventually became to most 
people a mere word. The decline in the consumption of 
mead was partly due to a shrinkage in the supplies of 
honey, whith made the drink more expensive. To-day 
the old English craft of mead-making has been revived 
in Cornwall, where the Mead Makers Limited are pro- 
ducing it on a commercial scale. The company has 
its plant at the Mead House, formerly a flour mill, at 
Gulval—said to be the warmest parish in England— 
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*GruIt” IN THE MANU- 
FACTURE OF METIIEGLIN, A FORM OF MEAD, 





PUMPING THE HONEY TO THE TOP FLOOR OF THE MEAD HOUSE, 
WHERE IT MIXES WITH YEAST, WATER AND GRUIT IN THE 
PRIMARY FERMENTATION VATS. 


IN THE GARDENS OF THE MEAD HOUSE: GATHERING LERBS 
WHERE THE MEAD-MAKING INDUSTRY IS BEING REVIVED : WHICH ARE USED IN THE FORM OF 
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THE MEAD HOUSE: AN ELEVATION SHOWING THE DISPOSITION 
AND CAPACITIES OF THE VARIOUS VATS. ALL THE ROOMS USED FOR 
STORAGE OF RAW MATERIALS HAVE A NORTHERN ASPECT. 


near Penzance. It is expected that this year 400,000 bottles 
of mead will be ‘exported to America, while 3000 gallons 
will be made for home consumption. Mead is a generic name 
used more specifically to refer to a liquor made from fermented 
honey and water; but the old drink was often not this mead, 
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IN THE DRYING-ROOM AT THE MEAD HOUSE : MEASURING 
OUT HERBS FOR THE PREPARATION OF A GRUIT BLEND. 
THE MEAD HOUSE WAS FORMERLY A FLOUR MILL. 


IN THE LABORATORY AT THE MEAD HOUSE : TESTING THE 
GRAVITY OF THE YEAST, AND SHOWING THE TWO VATS 
IN WHICH THE YEAST IS TRAINED, 





THE MEN BEHIND THE REVIVAL OF MEAD-MAKING: 
MR, CECIL RIDGE (LE FT), AN ENGINEER WHO HAS WORKED 
IN FRENCH VINEYARDS; AND LIEUT.-COLONEL G. R. 
GAYRE, CHAIRMAN AND MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE 
COMPANY, WITH BOTTLES OF MEAD. 


but metheglin, a more subtle, complex and agreeable 
concoction. Adjoining the Mead House is the Mead 
Hall of the Worshipful Company of Mead Makers, 
which is the Craft Guild. In this Hall, a replica of 
| the mediaeval mead halls, the Company will meet in 
their livery on formal occasions and drink mead 
Recently the Penzance licensing justices granted the 
Worshipful Company of Mead Makers a licence for the 
| sale in Great Britain of mead and metheglin. 


THE REVIVAL OF AN ANCIFNT ENGLISH CRAFT NEGLECTED SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES: MEAD-MAKING IN CORNWALL. 
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MILITARY CEREMONIAL; TRAIN INNOVATIONS ; 
DOGS ON SHOW; AND AN ELEPHANT-SBAL. 


TOWN DURING A STORM : AN ELEPHANT-SEAL WHICH RESTED ON THE ROCKS 


FOR TWO DAYS BEFORE RETURNING TO THE SEA, 
An elephant-seal recently came ashore near Cape Town, South Africa, and rested on the rocks above the tice 
mark for two days before going back to the sea. While on the rocks it roared and tried to attack anybody 
who went near it. Its great size is apparent in our photograph. 


ASHORE AT CAPE 


TRAINING FOR POLICE WORK IN THE R.A.F.: “‘ MICK,’ A SENIOR INSTRUCTOR DOG, DEMONSTRATIN( 


A TACKLE WITH A SUPPOSED INTRUDER, WHO IS WEARING AN ARM PROTECTOR, 


A force of Alsatian dogs is now being trained for police work at R.A.F. stations. A display of the dogs’ efficiency 

to be given at the Royal Tournament, which opens at Olympia on June 16, and seventy dogs, all of then 

trained at Staverton, near Gloucester, will take part. Our photograph shows ‘‘Mick” tackling a supposed 
“ intruder’ who has knocked out the R.A.F. policeman who detained him for questioning. 


P - ve 
eee : 
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NAMING THE NEW EDINBURGH NON-STOP EXPRESS AT KING CROSS STATION 


MISS ANNE CRAWFORD, THE EDINBURGH-BORN FILM-STAR, CUTTING THE TAPE 

THE INTERIOR OF A NEW TYPE OF BUFFET CAR AND RESTAURANT WHICH On May 23 Miss Anne Crawford, the Edinburgh-born film-star, named the new Edinburgh 

non-stop express ““ The Capitals Limited "’ at King’s Cross Station. Our photograph shows 

a general view of the scene as Miss Anne Crawford cut the tape. Two sets of engine-men 

changing over en route, through a cpesiely constructed corridor tender, will work the 
train on its 393 miles non-stop journey. 





THERE 'S A TAVERN ON THE TRAIN 
IS BEING INTRODUCED THIS SUMMER ON EXPRESS SERVICES OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. 
antry, plus a tavern 


Eight new “ Tavern Cars” combining the most modern features of a Restaurant Car with kitchen and 
astern and Southern 


car resembling an Old English Tavern, are being introduced this summer on express services of the 
Regions of the British Railways. The Tavern Cars have rough-surfaced, white-washed walls 
and ceilings, with dark oak beams, and oak settles and tables are placed against the walls 

ch coach has an Inn sign such as “The Bull” and “ Jolly Tar.’ 


AND DISTRICT CANINE SOCIETY 
BEATING TATTOO IN FULL DRESS AT WELLINGTON BARRACKS ON MAY 26, WATCHED BY A CROWD 


JUDGING AT THE CROYDON, 
"IONS > SHOW: A GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCENE AT OLYMPIA ae 
reaper ~~ OF LONDONERS : THE DRUMS AND FIFES OF THE FIRST BATTALION THE WELSH GUARDS 


. \ d District Canine 

) 4 some 2300 dogs took part in the Croydon, Coulsdon, Purley an Cc yee 
yo = oe Chamatenahl Show, which was held at Olympia. An important feature of the The Guards, in full dress, beat Tattoo on Horse Guards Parade on May 1! for the first time since 1939, and on May 18 the 
show was the obedience tests, which were nearly all won by Alsatians Queen watched the ceremony. On May 19 and 26 the Ist Bn. The Welsh Guards beat Tattoo at Xd Ad. 


COULSDON, PURLEY 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER IN EDINBURGH. 


INSPECTED BY THEIR COLONEL, THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER: SCOTS GUARDS, IN FULL CEREMONIAL DRESs, 
MOUNTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR AT THE OPENING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


a 


nenennanennts 


Aw PROCESSION TO THE OPEN 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND: THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER, WITH THE ) 
PURSE BEARER, COLONEL STEVENSON (n.). 4 
\ - . oe onsen: . Oy 


cn 
\ 
\ 


URING Edinburgh's ‘ Assembly 
Week,” of which the chief event 

is the Opening of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester were in residence 
at the Palace of Holyroodhouse. On 
May 23, the Duke received the Keys of 
the City from the Lord Provost, and 
duly returned them. On May 24, as 
the King's representative, his Royal 
Highness, in the uniform of the Scots 
Guards, of whom he is the Colonel, 
opened the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in the Assembly 
Hall, and in the course of his address 
expressed the King’s gratitude for the 
messages of sympathy which had been 
received from Scotland during his illness. 
The Duke, who is Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly, was 
accompanied by his Chaplain, and by 
Colonel E. D. Stevenson, the Purse 
Bearer and Brigadier of the Royal 
Company of Archers, the King's Body- 
guard for Scotland. Later the same day 
the Duke and Duchess attended a mass 
meeting of the Woman's Guild. On 
May 25 they visited various institutions, 
including the Royal Infirmary, and the 
Duke, as Colonel of the Regiment, 
visited the Scuts Guards (Edinburgh) 
Association Club. On May 26, their 
visits included one by the Duchess to 
Esdaile College for Ministers’ Daughters. 
Each morning the Duke of Gloucester 
attended a meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 





SOs 





ACKNOWLEDGING THE SALUTE ON HIS’) ARRIVAL TO OPEN THE GENERAI ASSEMBLY 
THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (CENTRE), WITH THE DUCHESS, THE PURSE BEARER AND TH 
AIN WAITING BESIDE THE CAR, 


SmAnSRAP EERE serene yeewnavecstnvereuaeneveseeerequns usr senses ore ues equaneuneceunueenenneete .sesesense wens foes se eguenenananuenne 


CRACIOUSLY POSING FOR THE CAMERAS OF THE SCHOOLGIRLS OF ESDAILE COLLEGE, ' PRESENTING A PRIZE TO ONE OF THE NURSES THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTES IN 
WHICH SHE HAD JUST INSPECTED: THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER IN SCOTLAND, A THE SURGICAL LECTURE THEATRE DURING HER VISIT TO THE ROYAL INFIRMARY 
. hey 


Sh areneret vanegees: senneeeequereente - . “ “ - aeeeaees ‘Aree yeennenneneaeseneresanneeneae ques rtenes ul Wevveasemenernennennennsean csc: een sens sven vegan sens ni eeseneseenenevunnnnnntennenenns risers bistensersseeneenaur ees 
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“ JUKSKEI”—A UNIQUE SOUTH AFRICAN GAME 
STARTED BY THE EARLY VOORTREKKERS. 


rm hiee te Geo 





nA 
PREPARING TO PLAY JUKSKEI: MEASURING AND WEIGHING THE “ SKEIE,” : ‘ ’ ee + q ae 
: ; , > _ te . ‘ q by i> j* 
' - eae he § . . As Of. ; 
. ey by ~o , 
: a 


WHICH MUST BE 4 LB, IN WEIGH@® AND NOT MORE THAN 3 INS. IN DIAMETER. 


ae. e 
LE | he 
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OPENING A GAME WITH AN EXPERT PITCH A MEMBER OF THE KAROO TEAM SENDS 
HIS “SKEIE”’ FLYING THROUGH THE AIR. 





oe eae ig 2 oe 
‘ ar mn “ 3 





AN EXCITING FINISH: PLAYERS AND SPECTATORS LOOK ON WITH BATED BREATH 
AS A WELL-THROWN “ SKEIE"’ FLIES TOWARDS THE “PEN” TO KNOCK IT OVER, 


WHICH IS THE CLOSEST? EAGER WOMEN PLAYERS AT THE NATIONAL 
TOURNAMENT MEASURE THE DISTANCE BETWEEN 


“ae gE AER i 
wo , 


“ 


SKEIE’”’ AND “ PEN.” 








WITH A DOZEN OR MORE PITCHES IN PLAY AT THE SAME TIME: A BUSY SCENE AT THE WORCESTER AN ATTRACTIVE COMPETITOR FROM OUDTSHOORN, THE HEART OF THE 
SHOW-GROUNDS, WHERE THE NATIONAL JUKSKEI TOURNAMENT WAS HELD THIS YEAR. OSTRICH-FEATHER cot NTRY MISS PETRO NEL THROWING A “ SKEIE.” 
Over 100 years ago the early Voortrekkers, the South African Dutch pioneers who is a scientific game to-day, with rules resembling those of bowls. The “ skeie” are 
trekked into the unknown interior, used to halt their tented waggons at night and thrown from one end of a pitch at a thin pen about 18 ins. high Basically, 
form defensive laagers against wild animals and hostile savages. During their long the players aim at l.nocking down the “ pen,"’ but if this is done at the wrong 
halts they invented a game which has to-day grown into a sport which claims some stage of the game it can raise the player's score above 23. the winning total, and 
10,000 followers The “ skeie" (yoke-pins) were removed from the yokes which bore put him out of the game altogether. “ Skeie"’ must be between 16 and 18 ins. long, 

on the broad necks of their trek-oxen, a peg was driven into the ground, and from weigh 4 Ib. and pass through a 3-in. square. At the recent National Jukskei H 

about 30 ft. the trekkers would throw the “skeie"’ at the “pen” (peg). Jukskei Tournament held at Worcester, in the Cape, 400 players from 76 teams to ok part : 
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AN ADDITION TO 
THE SUTTON HOO 
EXHIBITS : 

A MOUNT OF THE 
SHIELD WITH 
ORNAMENTS, NOW 
ON VIEW. 


REPRESENTING 
IN SIZE AND 
STRUCTURE AN 
ANGLO - SAXON 
SHIELD; THE 
FIRST ENGLISH 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


(Left.) 

REPRESENTING THE 
GREAT SHIELD FROM 
THE SUTTON HOO 
SHIP-BURIAL, AND 
BEARING THE MORE 
IMPORTANT OF THE 
SPLENDID ORIGINAL 
FITTINGS : THE FRONT 
OF THE MOUNT (33 INS. 
IN DIAMETER) RE- 
CENTLY ADDED TO 
THE SUTTON HOO 
FINDS EXHIBITED AT 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE Sutton Hoo 
Saxon Ship- 
burial treasure on 
view in the King 
Edward VII. Gallery 
of the British Museum 
has now been aug- 
mented by an out- 
standingly interest- 
ing and important 
object, the first re- 
construction to be 
made in this country 
of a shield of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. 
It takes the form of 
a mount bearing the 
more important of 
the splendid original 
fittings that had sur- 
vived in the grave. 
Experts in the 
Museum laboratory 
have been able to 
ascertain the shape, 
size (33 ins. in dia- 
meter) and structure 
of the original shield, 
and these are faith- 
fully recorded by the 
mount. The recon- 
struction does not, 
however, profess to 
be a representation 
of the shield as it 
originally was, for it 
is impossible to know, 
for instance, whether 
the leather which 
covered it was 
painted, and if so, 
with what design and 
in what colours. It 
is also probable that 
there were additional 
gold-foil decorations 
on the front, the 
character and posi- 
tion of which cannot 
be determined. The 
original fittings and 
reproductions of 
those originals which 
were too fragile to be 
mounted have been 


arranged on the 
[Continued opposite. 


Continued .| 

mount so that what 
is believed to be a 
reliable general im- 
pression of the 
original shield has 
been provided. The 
fittings are, for the 
most part, of gilt 
bronze, but the cen- 
tral boss is of iron 
with bronze enrich- 
ments. The armourer 
also used gold-foil 
ornaments and 
decorations of gar- 
nets. It will be re- 
membered that the 
Sutton Hoo Ship- 
grave, one of the 
most important 
archeological dis- 
coveries ever made in 
this country, was ex- 
cavated in 1939. It 
was discovered in a 
tumulus beside the 
River Deben, at 
Sutton Hoo, on the 
estate of Mrs. E. M. 
Pretty, and is re- 
garded as the memo- 
rial of one of the 
kings of East Anglia, 
whose burial took 
place ¢. 650-670 A.D 
—possibly Raedwald, 
King of the Angles, 
and the first of the 
East Anglian Royal 
family to become 
High King of Eng- 
land. The shield, like 
the helmet, resembles 
examples found in 
ship-burials of the 
same period exca 
vated in Sweden, and 
may possibly be an 
imported Swedish 
piece. The discovery 
at Sutton Hoo and 
the chief treasures 
excavated were illus- 
trated in our issues 
of August 12 and 
August 19, 1939. 





(Right.) 

A FAITHFUL RECORD 
OF THE SHAPE, SIZE 
AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE SHIELD FROM 
THE SUTTON HOO 
SHIP-BURIAL: THE 
BACK VIEW OF THE 
MOUNT CONSTRUCTED 
BY EXPERTS TO 
REPRESENT IT, AND 
NOW ON VIEW IN THE 
KING EDWARD VII 
GALLERY, THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
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TT"HERE is a moment in the second act of 

“* Ruddigore '' when the assorted ghosts of the 
Picture Gallery-—their names are in the libretto but 
not, alas, on the programme—sing in cheerful chorus : 


He yields! He answers to our call! 
We do not ask for more. 

A sturdy fellow, after all, 
This latest Ruddigore ' 





“THOSE WHO ENJOY IT WILL ENJOY IT EXTREMELY": “THE LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING,” A SCENE FROM 
CHRISTOPHER FRY'S COMEDY AT THE GLOBE, SHOWING (IN FRONT OF CENTRE WINDOW) THOMAS MENDIP 


(JOHN GIELGUD) AND (RIGHT) JENNET JOURDEMAYNE 
Mr. Trewin describes Christopher Fry, the author of “ The Lady's Not for Burning,” as a “ word-fancier, 


not a maker of plots,” and says that it is “not for all markets.” 
fantastic-mediaval comedy" have been brilliantly designed by Mr. Oliver Messel. 


Sturdy indeed. The opera is sixty-two years old, yet 
from the moment that Isidore Godfrey came to his 
conductor’s desk at Sadler's Wells, the first-night 
audience for a refurbished ‘ Ruddigore "’ was under 
the Savoy influence. Gilbert and Sullivan are as much 
of a hand at magic and spells as ever. 

I venture to disagree profoundly with a colleague 
who has written of Gilbert's “ fading wit."’ This skit 
on big bow-wow melodrama, an “entirely original 
supernatural opera "’ sub-titled ‘‘ The Witch's Curse,”’ 
may not be the Savoy’s major miracle ; yet in line 
after line Gilbert's gift for nonsense flowers as gaily 
as ever. Take, at random, Robin's “ A better hand 
at turning-in a dead-eye don’t walk a deck! and 
what an accomplishment (haf is in a family man!” 
And, in its context, nothing could be better than 
Robin's dolorous, ‘‘ And this is what it is to embark 
upon a career of unlicensed pleasure.”” I wondered 
again also at the adroitness of that preposterously 
logical solution, something only Gilbert could have 
achieved with a perfectly straight face. In three 
minutes of dialogue he contrives as usual to tilt his 
world upside-down. 

I need not insist here on the dexterous intricacy 
of the lyrics—say, the patter-song, ‘‘ My eyes are fully 
open to my awful situation '’—or the infallible way in 
which Sullivan wedded Gilbert’s words to the only 
possible music. It was a refreshment to sit back at 
the Wells and listen to the first-act madrigal, or— 
in one of the high moments of contemporary Gilbert- 
and-Sullivan—to hear the Sir Roderic of a fine artist, 
Darrell Fancourt, as he swung into ‘‘ When the night- 
wind howls": a song that shows the Savoy 
convention at its best. ’ 
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“THIS LATEST RUDDIGORE.” 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


the last visit acting and singing had grievously lost 
sparkle. The return was a happy surprise, though I 
did feel, as in the past, that the operas need now some 
master of comic arts, a naturally creative comedian 
who can keep within the Savoy style. It is fatal to gag, 
to attempt to build any extraneous comic scaffolding 
around a Koko or a 
Lord Chancellor. But 
it would be valuable 
to see one of our best 
clowns at work within 
the convention; to 
watch a Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan player with 
the electrical person- 
ality of a Field or a 
Kaye, some comic 
genius of a type the 
operas have not known, 
yet one never forgetful 
of his authors while 
adding the gleam of 
his own spirit. The 
present company is 
neatness itself. 
Nothing could well be 
neater than the Robin 
Oakapple of Martyn 
Green, an actor who 
knows every turn of the 
Savoy manner. But 
he does lack the fire of 
a great creative 
comedian. 
Visually, this 
* Ruddigore ”’ is almost 
entirely a new produc- 


(PAMELA BROWN). 


The scenery and costumes for “ this tion designed with 


elegance and charm by 
Peter Goffin (who did the revised D’Oyly Carte 
“ Yeomen "’). Goffin, still a young man, has worked 
remarkably in the theatre; his sets for ‘' Mourning 
Becomes Electra" and the Westminster revival of 
“Uncle Vanya” before the war 
are strong in mind ; this versatile 
artist can move with ease from 
Shakespeare, O'Neill and Tchehov 
to the distant world of the Savoy. 
He has always respect for his 
authors ; none could approach the 
operas with more delicate under- 
standing, and even the conserva- 
tive Gilbert might have approved 
the work on “‘ Ruddigore.”’ (Here 
and there, Goffin—keeping to the 
text—has even managed to un- 
ravel some movement or piece of 
business tangled by time.) 

The old production was 
destroyed during the war with 
the exception of the first set for 
Rederring (which the programme 
calls Redherring) in Cornwall, and 
which must always mean to me 
Cadgwith. Goffin has repainted 
this. The second set—the Picture 
Gallery — and the costumes 
throughout, are his. They adorn 


si 


male chorus for ‘‘ Bucks and Blades,”” who have a habit 
of singing in public: they descend upon Rederring to 
the words, ‘‘ With flattery sated, High-flown and 
inflated, Away from the city we flee, we flee.”” In the 
past these have been dressed in the full fig of military 
officers. It is obvious that any discrepancies in size 
and stature that show up badly when a chorus is 
regimented in uniform must matter little when the 
chorus wears period mufti, as it does now. Goffin 
has turned the men to genuine post-Regency ‘ Bucks 
and Blades,’’ heavy swells ; and in doing this he has 
been able to contrast the variety of the costumes with 
the “ uniform” of his professional bridesmaids who, 
by the way, are now agreeable in pink-and-white 
with veils of periwinkle blue. 

Mad Margaret's arrival caused another stir in the 
first-night audience. In the past she has worn panto- 
mime rags, knife-cut ribands. Now she has nothing 
like a traditional ‘‘mad” costume: she resembles, 
rather, an eccentric young woman who has mistaken 
the occasion for which she is dressed : a pleasant idea. 
Goffin. has also toned down Dick Dauntless, no longer 
in the old white ducks : he looks genuinely naval, much 
more of a man of the “ marciful little Tom-Tit ” than 
his predecessors. All of these changes are freshening 
and reasonable. 

Goffin’s artful use of colour is a pleasure of the 
revival. We shall certainly remember that daring 
vermilion and billiard-table green for the Ruddigores. 
We meet it first in full villainous splendour in Sir 
Despard’s entrance and it flares out, too, in the Picture 
Gallery carpet. Goffin has refused to splash at his 
castle scene: except for the carpet and the heraldic 
banners it is low in tone, so that the costumes 
emerge finely. Singing and diction are proper, in the 
D’Oyly Carte tradition. Margaret Mitchell (Rose), Ella 
Halman (Hannah) and Darrell Fancourt, “ voiced like 
a great bell swinging in a dome,”’ are especially 
good ; and, in acting Rose, Miss Mitchell loyally puts 
in all the commas. Richard Watson presents a Despard 
properly tuppence-coloured and oily-cherubic, and 
he and his Margaret (Pauline Howard is a better singer 
than actress) enjoy the “respectable capers”’ of the 
second act. Leonard Osborn, freer and saltier than 
some of his predecessors, has much fun with Richard. 





the D’Oyly Carte repertory. “” CHARMING, EASY-GOING REVIVAL WITHOUT ELABORATION”: “THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM,” 


Savoyards, watching eagerly for 
change, noticed several apparent 
innovations. Gilbert wrote the 


PHG@NIX. (L. TO R&R.) 


SHOWING A SCENE FROM GEORGE FARQUHAR'S TWO-AND-A-HALF-CENTURIES-OLD COMEDY AT THE 
DORINDA (IRIS FKUSSELL), FRANCIS ARCHER (JOHN CLEMENTS), THOMAS 
AIMWELL (ROBERT EDDISON—SEATED), SCRUB (CHARLES LLOYD PACK), LADY BOUNTIFUL (PHYLLIS RELPH) 


AND GIPSY (CLARE BRADLEY). 


In his article in our issue of May 21, Mr. Trewin recorded 
his impressions of the revival of “ The Beaux’ Stratagem.” 





Only a week or so ago, when I was 
looking for something quite different, I found 
in Arnold Bennett's ‘‘ Journal "’ for 1929 this 
entry: ‘‘ Not everybody realises that the 
Savoy operas were the first musical comedies. 
They were, though. Fanciful plot. Love 
interest. Comedians. Concerted numbers. 


between, say, ‘The Gondoliers’ and any 
modern musical comedy is that the former is 


in every way better than the latter.’ a 


at Savoy Opera. We must say bluntly now 


and then that, in its fashion, the Gilbert- ** animal 

and-Sullivan partnership is incomparable yy 

still, It did not take a fanatic to see this | NEW L 
| house 


at Sadler's Wells the other night. 
This was my first Savoy Opera for a few 





can exasperate 
it is “ not for all markets.” 

“SAUCE TARTARE " (Cambridge) 
- revue, with Renee Houston and Zoé Gail in 
Chorus girls. And all. The only difference | “ CYMBELINE "' (Stratford-upon-Avon).— 


MAN ABO! A DOG "’ 
commend the thought to some modern sniffers | and one of the most tedious. 
“THE MALE ANIMAL "’ (Arts) 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“THE LADY'S NOT FOR BURNING’ (Globe).—Christopher Fry is a word-fancier, 
not a maker of plots. While it is often enchanting to listen to John Gielgud and Pamela 
Brown as they speak the verse of this fantastic-mediaeval comedy, the thinness of the anecdote 
Those who enjoy it will enjoy it extremely ; but, like Shakespeare's Phebe, 


attacking form. 


performance. 
“ANN VERONICA "’ (Piccadilly) 


rab.” 
fore "* (Sadler's Wells).—-New costumes, new Picture Gallery, old opera. 
yh for any Savoyard at any season of the year. 

DON OPERA COMPANY (Stoll).—For the time the Stoll is an opera 
ain, with “ Falstaft ” and “ Tosca among a well-sung repertory of six productions. 
“NUMBER 10 DOWNING STREET” (Boltons).-Commander 
melodrama, which takes us into Queer and Sinister Streets, needs revision. 


A brisk, well-staged, but not excessively elaborate 


After a dull first act, this American comedy, by Elliott 
Nugent and James Thurber, becomes rowdily amusing, especially in a scene of 


King-Hall’s political 


= 4 that I ‘ve reformed, 


He said that “none would imagine that Farquhar was 
on the edge of death when he wrote this happy frolic.” 
Our photograph shows the scene in which Thomas Aimwell 
(Robert Eddison) has succeeded in obtaining an entry into 


Lady Bountiful’s house for himself and his , Francis 
| Archer (john Clements), by pretending to be overcome by 
illness. are anxious to make t juaintance of 


Lady Bountiful’s daughter Dorinda (Iris Russell) and 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Sullen (Kay Hammond). 


kespeare’s often exquisite fantastic romance | I have spoken of the endearing Martyn Green. 
is here over-produced and under-acted: Clement McCallin’s Posthumus is the best | 


Wendy Hiller, clear and forthright, is Wells's rebel in 
, I an untidy but frequently cunning version of the novel, made by Ronald q 
(Princes).—-The most talkative “ thriller” ! have heard, 


He understands Gilbert’s guying of Adelphi 
melodrama ; but the part could do with more 
flourish and invention. 

It always cheers one to return to Gilbert 
and Sullivan. For my part, I could say at 
the premiére, “ Oh, joy! with newly-kindled 
rapture warmed, I kneel before you!" And 
I shall hope that before long some of my per- 
nickety colleagues will also fall on their knees, 
with the cry: “I once disliked you; now 
How I adore you!” 








years. I remembered uncomfortably that on 
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ONE OF THE LIVELIEST FEATURES OF THE BIRMINGHAM THEATRE EXHIBITION 


OF THE MIDLAND 


( N May 23 
Birmingham 
presented an ex- 
hibition designed 
to demonstrate 
‘the rich tradi 
tions and the 
modern vitality 
of the British 
Stage."' The Lord 
Mayor presided 
and the exhibi 
tion, at Bingley 
Hall, Birming- 
ham, was opened 
by Dame Sybil 
Thorndike and 
Sir Lewis Casson 
It is Sir Barry 
Jackson's original 
idea and it has 
been presented by 
the Birmingham 
Post, in associa- 
tion with the Arts 
It con 
great 
ex 


Council 
sists fa 
number yf 
hibits bearing on 
the theatre, many 
of them staged 
by theatrical 
rganisations, 
such as the 
Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, 
Garden, 
many repertory 
theatres, includ 
ing Birmingham's 
wn, and theatri 
a] schools; and 
Continued opposite 


Covent 


THE 


ow 


DAME LAURA KNIGHT 
EXHIBITION (ABOVE) 


THEATRE COMPANY. 


THE REST 


— 
OPENING THE BIRMINGHAM 


GALLERY 


OF THE EXHIBITION 


“PAINTERS AND 


ILLUSTRATED 


A SCENE FROM 


THE THEATRE" 


IN THE FOREGROUND STANDS EPSTEIN’'S FAMOUS STATUE OF 
BOTH EXHIBITIONS REMAIN OPEN UNTIL JUNE 


LONDON 


- 


“ TWELFTH 


* LUCIFER, 


EXHIBITION, WHICH 


NEWS 


- 


NIGHT '' PRESENTED 


Susie ee 





a 


IS COMPLEMENTARY TO THE THEATRE 
NOW THE PROPERTY OF THE BIRMINGHAM ART 
18. 


>. 


& 


gin? ig, 


IN THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE BY ACTORS 
COVERS THE BRITISH THEATRE OF THE PRESENT DAY AND DOWN THE AGES. 


I a speci 
ynstructed 
Elizabethan 
where 
members of the 
Midland Theatre 
Company present 
three times daily 


Theatre, 


scenes from 
Shakespeare, pre 
ceded by a Pr 
logue specially 
written by Mr 
J. C. Trewin, our 
wn Theatre 
Critic in the 


lay j 


same and 

ymplementary 
to this exhibitior 
entitled 
; 


another 
Painters and 
the Theatre '' and 
covering stage de 
sign, theatrical 
»nversation 
pieces and 
traits of men a 
women f the 
theatre was 
opened by Dame 
Laura Knight at 
Birmingham City 
Museum and Art 
This ir 


many 


Gallery 
luded 
works on ke 
including so 
the R 


Collection, 


yal 
ther 


seums and the 


from 


BRITISH THEATRE OF TO-DAY AND DOWN THE AGES, IN ART AND ACTUALITY : TWO BIRMINGHAM EXHIBITIONS. 
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“ BURMA'S ICY MOUNTAINS”: By F. KINGDON-WARD.* 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


4 TWO TRIPS TO A “PLANT-HUNTER’S PARADISE.” /4 £4 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M® KINGDON-WARD is one of the most famous of plant-hunters. 

st others of his kind, including the late, and still greatly lamented, Reginald 
is lured by those lonely, mountainous regions which surround the 
In those parts there are rumoured 
mountain-giants which have been glimpsed from afar, but never, by white men, 
There are possibly new sizeable, scarce and local, 
mammals to be found there, as the bongo, the okapi and the giant panda have 


Farrer, he 
frontiers of Burma, Assam, Tibet and China. 


approached or measured 


been found in our own time. There are almost 
certainly new small mammals, beetles and butter- 
flies to be recorded. And there are quite certainly 
new plants. There are orchids, rhododendrons, 
begonias still to be found; there may even be 
flowers, and flowering shrubs for which we shall 
not even have a first name ready. “ Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi "’ was the old phrase : but, in 
the botanical world, it might be more suitably 
applied to Asia: many of the blooms and fruits 
which we now regard as indispensable and 
characteristic elements of the English spring and 
summer landscape, came from China, the Hima- 
layas, Japan and the Far Eastern hinterland 
which Mr. Kingdon-Ward frequents. I write 
this on the opening day of the Chelsea Flower 
Show. It has, as usual, been overcast and inter- 
mittently raining : so customary is this, that I 
often wonder why the Government, when there is 
a serious drought, doesn't ask the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society to arrange a Special Extra Chelsea 
Show. Whether I go or not depends on the 
weather, and couldn't matter in the least to 
anybody but myself. But should I go, a great 
deal of my pleasure will be derived from plants 
from those regions: and it would be surprising 
did I not find that among the “ new species ” 
annually displayed, there were not some which have originated 
in the wilds of Eastern Asia. 

The story is told in this book of two expeditions to Northern 
Burma, the first beginning in June, 1937, and the second being 
undertaken in the winter of 1938-39. The book, the unreflecting 
reader may say to himself, might have come out a little earlier. 
But if he remembers what men have been doing, and what has 
been going on in Burma, since 1939, he will realise that earlier 
writing and publication were probably impossible and that, in 
any event, he probably has here the latest news from the Burmese 
botanical front. What with the Burmese Government, the un- 
official Burmese Government, the Burmese Anti-Fascist Demo- 
cratic Front, the Burmese Communists, the Karens, the 
inscrutable politicians with names like U Ba Pe (according to 
The Times a “ shrewd old politician '’), U Saw, and U No Wat, 
the emigration of British officers and officials and the shortage of 
rice, Burma seems no place for a peaceful botanist. 

The district which Mr. Kingdon-Ward toured, exploring, 
mountaineering and collecting, was that which tapers to a 
point in the very north of Burma. His base was Myitkyina, 
which came into the news during the late war, and about the 
correct pronunciation of which the experts on the Press were 
as sedulous in instructing us as they were about that of 
Przemysl in the early stages of the Kaiser's war. The word 
‘exploring " has to be used. ‘‘ Though it has been surveyed 
on the }” scale (and much of it on the 4”), to the modern 
scientific explorer it is virtually unexplored. ... On the 
extreme northern frontier rises a group of snow peaks nearly 
twenty thousand feet high. ... on the eastern 
frontier are other snow peaks whose exact position 
and height are unknown.” ‘' What,” says the 
author, “ we already know of its fauna and flora 
is only enough to tantalize us about what remains 
to be revealed. In particular, we know very little 
indeed of its flora, beyond the bare fact that it is 
one of the richest regions for its size in south-east 
\sia, if not in the world. 

“It is hoped,”’ he continues, “ that this book 
will interest the naturalist and anyone engaged in 
modern scientific exploration, whether in Burma or 
elsewhere.’" There can be little doubt of that : it is 
not for nothing that he has received Gold Medals 
from the Royal Geographical Society and the Royal 
Horticultural Society. He then says: ‘‘ Perhaps it 
is too much to hope that it will interest the general 
reader—if there reaiiy is such a person.’’ There, I 
think, being myself ‘‘ such a person,’’ that he is too 
diffident. It must be admitted that a “ general 
reader "’ casually opening the book at certain pages 
might be deterred, or even daunted. He might, for 
example, encounter such a passage as this, at 
which even the bravest non-botanical heart must 
quail Ascending towards the summit ridge we 
continued at about 5000 ft. altitude through hill 
jungle where oaks, chestnuts, birch, yew, Altingia 
excelsa, Terminalia myriocarpa, 
prominent ; 
Mountains.” By F. Kingdon-Ward. 
(Jonathan Cape; 15s.) 


*” Burma's Icy 
by the Author 


YELLOWISH GREEN, 
Reproductions from the book “ Burma's Icy Mountains” ; 


Bucklandia populnea, and aromatic laurels are 
amongst the last-named are species of Lits@a, most of which flower in 


Illustrated from 


Like 


bluish bloom. 


leaves, 





IN THE HIGH POREST OF NORTHERN BURMA, LOOKING OVER THE MOUNTAINS INTO CHINA; 


with Pinus insularis iN THE FOREGROUND. 


AN UNFAMILIAR VERSION OF THE FAMILIAR GENTIAN ¢ 
A SPRAY OF Crawfurdia, THE CLIMBING GENTIAN. 





. ITS RICH THOUGH SUBDUED COLOURING, THE BLOATED HONEY-GOLD SLIPPER 
OF FROSTED PORCELAIN TEXTURE, THE BROAD, STIFF WINGS . . . 
THE LOWER HALF TESSELATED IN COFFEE BROWNS... .”: 
Paphiopedilum villosum, AN EPIPHYTIC SLIPPER ORCHID, FOUND BY MR. KINGDON- 


WARD IN A NEW LOCALITY. 


Publishers, Jonathan Cape, Lid. 


Photographs taken 


NEWS 


winter, Cinnamomum and big-leaved Actino 
daphne, with a lovely, almost phosphorescent 
On the 
begonias of several kinds, dwarf Chirita with 
yellow-throated blue-violet flowers, Selaginella, 
Impatiens, Torrenia, tiny Sonerila with mottled ne 
cuckoo-pint 





THE UPPER HALF 


by Courtesy of the 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by W. R, Calvert on page 786 of this issue. 


poner es 


bank grew violets, 


and golden- 
flowered Ly- 
simachia, On 
the summit 
ridge, where 
the strange- 
leaved Be- 
gonia already 
described 
adorned almost every tree trunk, we met with the 
first Rhododendrons I had seen since leaving Nsop 
Zup, epiphytes like the tiny-leafed and tiny- 
flowered R. vacciniodes, and the bigger-leafed 
R. dendricola with glorious trumpet-shaped flowers 
visible as a little white cloud high up in the canopy, 
and the tawny bold tree species R. stenaulum 
with curiously shaped, delicate-looking pink 
flowers ; all these, however, were long since over.” 
That passage, quite apart from the crashing 
disillusionment of its last seven words, might 
well, taken by itself, make a ‘ general reader,” 
awed by the Higher Seedsmanship, feel that the 
book was not for him, and lead him to betake 
himself to simpler catalogues, like that of Shake- 
speare, when he talks of the Crown Imperial 
lilies of all kinds, daffodils that come before the 
swallow comes and take the winds of March with 
beauty, and pale primroses who die before they 
have beheld bright Phoebus in his strength—Shakespeare who, 
showing friends over his garden at New Place, would certainly 
have been astonished had he been expected to say “‘antirrhinum” 
and “ nigella’ for ‘‘ snapdragon ’’ and “‘ love-in-the-mist.”’ 

But it isn’t all like that, and the “general reader’ 
will find plenty to interest him—landscapes, climbs, people, 
dangers—in this account of searching for plants in an almost 
unknown land. If the “ general reader’’ happens to have 
fought in the Burmese jungle he may find in the book 
answers to the questions he asked himself about the strange 
flowers and trees he saw—for example, the climbing gentian, 
with numerous funnel-shaped pinkish-purple flowers hanging 
from each spray. And the ordinary reader who has never 
been to Burma, and never will, will find exciting pages 
even amongst those strictly devoted to the hunt for plants. 
For example: ‘‘ Suddenly I stopped. What was that up 
in the tree, seen out of a corner of my eye? Oh, an 
orchid! Nothing unusual in that, surely! Isn't this the 
land of epiphytic orchids? Ah, but—why, it’s a slipper 
orchid, and that is extraordinary ! For what is a slipper orchid, 
an earth orchid if there ever was one, doing up a tree? 
And now that I came to look squarely at it, I felt it was 
not entirely the unusual situation in which it grew that 
caused my heart to beat faster; it was rather the size of 
the flower and its rich though subdued colouring, the bloated 
honey-gold slipper of frosted porcelain texture, the broad, 
stiff wings, sharply bisected, the upper half yellowish-green, 
the lower half tessellated in coffee-browns, the arrogant poise 
of the whole. I continued to stare, unwilling to 
move, in case it was not true... . At last I forced 
myself to move, climbed quickly up the tree, 
grabbed the prize. It was a slipper orchid, 
Paphiopedilum, all right, and an epiphyte. I could 
hardly believe my good fortune. Though several 
people, Farrer and Cox, Kermode and collectors from 
the Forest Department, Lady Cuffe and I myself, 
had botanised along this trail during the last twenty 
years, there was no mention of any slipper orchid 
that I had heard of. Surely, then, it must be new— 
though it might turn out to be a Chinese species.” 

As I read this, my heart beat faster, like the 
author's, and like stout Cortez’s (though it 
happened really to be another man) when he 
first saw the Pacific spread below him from the 
peak in Darien. It gave me much the sensation 
as I always get wher I am reading “‘ Robinson 
Crusoe" and Crusoe encounters the footprint ; 
and when Crusoe lets off his gun, and all the 
birds on the island rise chattering in clouds, and 
he reflects that never before was a gun let off 
there. Mr. Kingdon-Ward discovered afterwards 
that his flower was no discovery; it had been 
found hundreds of miles away many years before. 
But he had his thrill : and he communicates it to 
the “ general reader.” 


Arisema 
( ) MR. F. KINGDON-WARD, V.M.H., THE AUTHOR 


OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Kingdon-Ward, who is among the 
greatest plant-hunters of modern times, 
is the author of many well-known books 
on plants, plant-hunting and exploration, 
dating from 1910 to the present day. He 
was born in 1885 and educated at St. Paul’s 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge ; and is a 
Gold Medallist of both Royal taphical 
and Royal Horticultural Societies. 


The photographs are good and varied, and include some of rope and cable- 
suspension bridges over deep ravines, the crossing of which I am quite prepared 
to leave to Mr. Kingdon-Ward. 
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ULSTER WELCOMES THE PRINCESS AND THE 
DUKE OF EDINBURGH: ROYAL TOUR SCENES. 


JuNE 4, 1949 


RECEIVING THE SALUTE OF SIR R. PIM, INSPECTOR-GENERAL, ROYAL ULSTER SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF CHEERING CHILDREN WHO GREETED THE PRINCESS AS HER CAR DROVE THROUGH 
THE BEFLAGGED STREETS AFTER VISITING A BELFAST WEAVING FACTORY. 


CONSTABULARY : PRINCESS ELIZABETH, ON HER ARRIVAL IN ULSTER. 


WELCOMED BY SIR BASIL BROOKE, PRIME MINISTER OF 
NORTHERN IRELAND: PRINCESS ELIZABETH ARRIVING 
ON MAY 206, 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH RECEIVING FROM THE LORD MAYOR 


OF BELFAST A SOUVENIR CASKET AT THE CEREMONY WHEN HE 


“AS ONE SAILOR TO ANOTHER": THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AND THE PRINCESS RECEIVED THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. FOR THE STATE DINNER AT STORMONT 


TALKING TO ONE OF THE SEA CADETS WHO PROVIDED A GUARD 
OF HONOUR AT THE NAMING OF A FLYING-BOAT, 


AN INCIDENT AT THE ROYAL ULSTER SHOW: HER ROYAL HIGHNESS INSPECTING 
PRIZE CATTLE AT THE BALMORAL SHOW-GROUND, OUTSIDE BELFAST. 


| Ulster visit of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh began 
on May 25 and end@d on the Saturday, May 28. Wherever they went 
they were received with crowds, cheers, waving flags and decorated streets— 
all accompanied with widespread demonstrations of boisterous loyalty. On PRINCESS ELIZABETH (LEFT-CENTRE) NAMING THE : 
May 25 they reached Aldergrove by air, where they were met by the Governor, BUILT FOR TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS AT SHORT AND HARLAND'S WORKS IN BELFAST. 
Lord Granville, and the Prime Minister, Sir Basil Brooke, and drove through the Ulster and the Princess named a Solent flying-boat built there. On this day, which ended 
countryside to Government House at Hillsborough. On May 26 their Royal Highnesses with a State dinner at Stormont, they also visited a linen factory and a shipyard. On 
received the Freedom of Belfast at the City Hall, and subsequently attended a civic May 27 they visited a weaving tactory in the Sandy Row district, and in the afternoon 
luncheon. In the afternoon they visited the seaplane works of Short and Harland, Ltd., attended the Royal Ulster Agricultural Show. On May 28 they returned by air to London. 


“ AOTEAROA 11."", A SHORT SOLENT FLYING-BOAT 
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THE BERLIN STRIKE: “CHILDREN’S DAY.” THE BERLIN STRIKE: A “CAPTURED” TRAIN. 


On May 27, tour Russian Army officers arrived in a train with Eastern sector police and strike-breakers 
at the freight yards at Neukdlln, in the U.S. sector, to repair the points and replace the rails removed 
by the strikers. Their arrival was watched by a hostile crowd of railway workers, who succeeded in 
breaking through a cordon of West sector police and drove off the strike-breakers. Later the Russians 
returned with a larger force, but the strikers uncoupled the locomotive of their train and took it away 
The Russians left the trucks and the strikers then brought the locomotive back, coupled up and drove 
the complete train into their part of the station. The Russians and their assistants were forced to walk 
back to the Soviet sector along the line amid hooting from the jubilant crowd of railway workers and 
their sympathisers. A number of the strike-breakers ran off down the side streets to avoid trouble. 


THWARTING AN ATTEMPT TO RUN THE BERLIN RAILWAY WITH STRIKE-BREAKERS : 
A SECTION OF TRACK RIPPED UP BY STRIKERS IN THE U.S. SECTOR. 


KESTRAINED BY A CORDON OF WEST SECTOR GERMAN POLICE : STRIKERS WATCHING A TRAIN 
ARRIVE FROM THE RUSSIAN SECTOR WITH STRIKE-BREAKERS UNDER RUSSIAN OFFICERS. 





PLAYING TRAINS ON A REAL RAILWAY GERMAN CHILDREN WHO ~ INVADED WESTKREWZ 
STATION, IN THE BRITISH SECTOR, TAMPERING WITH THE SWITCH POINTS. 





TRYING TO REPAIR POINTS PUT OUT OF ACTION BY THE STRIKERS : A RUSSIAN OFFICER, WITH EAST 
SECTOR POLICE (RIGHT), MAROONED IN THE U.S, SECTOR, WHERE THEIR TRAIN WAS “ CAPTURED. 


IN CONTROL AT CHARLOTTENBURG STATION : STRIKERS, WATCHED BY A CROWD OF SMALI 
BOYS, BURNING RUSSIAN AND GERMAN COMMUNIST NEWSPAPERS IN THE STREET. 


The strike of railwaymen in Berlin, which began at midnight on May 20, at the time of writing. shows 
no signs of coming to an end, in spite of a strongly-worded note from Goneral G. K. Bourne, the 
British Commandant in Berlin, to Herr Willy Kreikemcyer, the Soviet-appointed controller of Berlin 
railways, reminding him that it is his duty to remove the strikers” grievances at the earliest moment. 
The strikers are demanding to be paid in West marks instead of Eastern currency, which is not valid 
in the Western sectors, where most of them live. The Russians have made use of strike-breakers 
from their own sector in an attempt to keep rail traffic moving, but these have been opposed by 
force and by the removal of sections of rail. When the strikers closed down Westkreuz station. in 
the British sector, it was invaded by hundreds of children aged from about six to fourteen, who | A VICTORY FOR THE STRIKERS: RAILWAYMEN TAKING THE CAPTURED LOCOMOTIVE OF THI 
played with the switch-points, rang all the station bells, broke into the stationmaster’s office and : = be 
left taps turned full on. RUSSIAN TRAIN INTO THEIR OWN TERRITORY AT NEUKOLLN. 





Go C§}°—m— OE eee eee ee 
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Yenmnemnmenn ee " preneonsenen 
> SIR CYRIL RADCLIFFE. 
To be a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. 
His appointment is the first since that 
of Lord Macnaghten, in 1887, to the 
House of Lords direct from the Bar 
(apart from those who have held Law 
Officerships). He will not now serve 
as chairman of the inquiry into the in 1941. 
renewal of the B.B.C. Charter. } 





LORD GREENE. 
To be a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary. He 
is sixty-six and has been Master of the 
Rolls since 1937. As Sir Wilfrid Greene 
he was appointed a Lord Justice of Appeal 
ir. 1935. He was called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1908, and created a Baron 
He has been a Trustee of the 
Pilgrim Trust since 1941. 


OF THE WEEK: 
'  PROPLE IN 

THE PUBLIC EYE. 
} 


MR. JOHN McCLOY. 
Appointed by President Truman as the 
first United States civilian High Com- | 
missioner for Germany and chief of 
mission. His resignation as President of 
the World Bank for Reconstruction and 

















Development will become effective not 
later than July 1. He will be the supreme { 


; : _ United States authority in Germany. \ 
4 a 
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LORD HAZLERIGG. 
Died on May 25, aged seventy. He had | 
been Lord Lieutenant of Leicestershire | 
since 1925. In 1931 he was President of 
the Royal . ny Society and 
later became Chairman of the Council | 
of Agriculture. He was a member of 
the Home Office Advisory Commitiece 
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under Regulation 18b, 1939-41. 
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f GENERAL J. LAWTON COLLINS. \ 

Vice-Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, has 
been visiting this country to deliver the 
Kermit Roosevelt Memorial Lectures of 


inaptet Defence College and lectured 


oad the Development of United States 
Armed Forces to meet them.” - 


Has 
) the U.S. Ambassador in Paris. 


MR. DAVID BRUCE. 
succeeded Mr. Jefferson Cuieer os \ where he had been seriously ill. He was otteck 
\ sixty-f F | t : 
rly Chief of the Ec ic pera: six a and the eldest brother of the 
1949. On May 27 he-~visited the } tion Administration mission to France. } fourteenth Earl, in 1944. 
' During the war he was for some time \ De 
‘United States Strategic Problems \ head of the Office of Stvategic Services | 
\ in London; and earlier Director of the | 
American Red Cross in London. Py 


\ THE EARL OF STRATHMORE. 


Died ca May 26 at Glamis Cestle, Angus, Died in Batavia on May 25 after a heart 


He was forty-seven and had 
been C.-in-C. of the Netherlands forces 
in Indonesia since 1946. During the 
war he was attached to General Mac- 
Arthur's staff ; after Japan capitulated 
he became director of the Netherlands 


He succeeded his father, the 
He was 

Deputy Go -ernor of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland and Chairman of the family 
colliery, John Bowes and Partners Ltd 











GENERAL S. H. VAN SPOOR. . 


, Forces Intelligence Service in Indonesia. A 


GENERAL SHANKER SHUMSHERE ‘} 
JUNG BAHADUR RANA. 
Arrived in London recently to take up 
his appointment as Nepalese Ambas- 
sador. The new Ambassador is forty and ) 
in addition to his military service, has } 
filled a number of high administrative | 
posts; his last appointment was that 

of Chief of Staff to the Maharaja. ,) 
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f THE NEW AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION : MR. S. M. MCCREADY 
SPEAKING AFTER RECEIVING HIS TROPHY. 

Mr. S. M. McCready, an Ulster golfer now playing from Sunningdale, 
won a great victory for British golf when he beat W. P. Turnesa, 
the American champion, by 2 up and | to play in the final of the 
Amateur Championship at Portmarnock on May 28. His victory 
q is a landmark in British amateur golf. 
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HER MAJESTY, WHO WAS EIGHTY-TWO ON MAY 26. 
On May 26, towards the end of a week crowded with engage- 
ments, H.M. Queen Mary celebrated her eighty-second birthday. 
A salute of forty-one guns was fired in Hyde Park by The 
King’s Troop, R.H.A. The King and Queen gave a luncheon 
party at Buckingham Palace to celebrate the occasion. 


at Nese. 
English Ladies’ 





oan 
, a Sa ‘\ 
\ THE BIRTHDAY OF OUR BELOVED QUEEN MARY: \ { WINNER OF THE BRITISH LADIES GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: } 

\ MISS FRANCES STEPHENS, WITH HER TROPHY. 

Won the British Ladies’ Golf Championship on May 26, when she , 
beat Mrs. V. Reddan (County Louth), the Irish ex-Champion \ 
by 5 and 4 in the 36-holes final on the Royal St. Davids course | 
Miss Stephens (Birkdale), who is the holder of the } 
hampionship, is twenty-four. } 























LORD LEVERHULME. 
Died in a Minneapolis hospital on pyr semen 








{ WINNERS or “THE DAILY MAIL’s” 
(L. TOR.) MICHAEL WILDING, 


Herbert Wilcox’s “ Spring in Park Lane,” 





SILVER STARS FILM AWARD 
ANNA NEAGLE AND HERBERT WILCOX. 


On May 26 the winners of this year’s National Film Award were presented with 
their Daily Mail Silver Stars at the Dorchester Hotel. The winning film and the 
stars were chosen by voting at 2000 cinemas and by post. The film chosen was 
which starred his wife, Anna Neagle, 
4 and Michael Wilding, who _were voted the best actor and actress. 


May 27, aged sixty-one He was 
Governor of Lever Brothers and Uni- } 
lever Ltd. He was suddenly taken ill ' 
during the last st 


the London Chamber of Commerce. | prizes. 
4 William Wyler's film “ 





\ BRITISH AND AMERICAN FILM AWARDS MISS JANE WYMAN SEFN 
CONGRATULATING SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER ON HIS SUCCESSES 





of a round-the- | Sir Laurence Olivier and other film prize-winners received their British: and American 
world trip which an in January. | awards at the Odeon Theatre, Leicester Square, on May 29. Mrs. Lewis Doug!as 
From 1931 to 1934 he was President of } presented the American awards, and Sir Michael Balcon presented the British 

Miss Jane Wyman, the American film actress, received the award for 
The Best Years of Our Lives" on his behalf. 
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T= situation in which Greece has found 
herself for over five years has been A 

singularly unhappy. The so-called “ cold 
war " extends almost everywhere in Europe, 
but Greece is the sole country in Europe where 
continuous active war has been waged. The 
Greek Government could not have main 
tained the struggle without outside aid in 
equipment and finance ; but it is Greek sol- 
diers and airmen who do the fighting, which 
has imposed upon the country an almost intolerable strain, 
as well as heavy loss in human life. The damage to the 
nation’s economy has been more serious than the average 
observer realises. Large districts have altogether ceased 
to contribute to it. The inhabitants have been driven 
out. Most of them are now living in bad conditions. 
Efforts are being made to improve the lot of the children, 
but it is all too likely that the effects of their uprooting 
will be felt for another generation. Greece has been singled 
out as the one active battlefield in Europe between the 
forces of East and West, though in neither case do the 
main armies fight themselves 

Some observers who may not call themselves fellow- 
travellers, but who travel a long way with the rebels, try 
to minimise the importance of the aid which they have 
received over the frontiers from Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Albania. The object of this mancuvre is plain: it is to 
magnify the power of the Communists within the country and 
the sympathy of the country- 
side for them, The clearest 
proof of how valuable these 
friendly frontiers have been to 
the rebels has recently been 
furnished by events in the 
Peloponnese. The rebels started 
what amounted to a revolt 
there. It was thought by many 
Greeks that it would provide an 
infinity of trouble, especially in 
view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment could spare relatively few 
forces trom the frontier regions . 
to deal with it. On the contrary, 
the revolt was extinguished in a ea, Wee iz 
very short time, and with losses - tae Sa hd 
which did not approach those 
suffered in an area of comparable { 
size during operations in northern - 
Greece. This result was almost 
entirely due to the enemy’s lack 
of supply lines, such as those 
running across the Slav frontiers. 
Men who gave themselves up 
to the forces of the Govern- 
ment, or were actually taken in 
fighting, were found to have not 
a round of ammunition left in 
their pouches. Without be. 
littling the energetic leadership and thrust of the Greek 
troops engaged, it must be said that their task was an easy 
one by comparison with that of the frontier campaigns. 





‘EFFORTS ARE BEING MADE TO IMPROVE THE LOT OF THE CHILDREN, 
BUT IT IS ALL TOO LIKELY THAT THE EFFECTS OF THEIR UP- 
GREEK 


ROOTING WILL BE FELT FOR ANOTHER GENERATION" 


CHILDREN IN A REFUGEE CAMP, WHERE 


In other respects there has been an improvement in the 
situation this spring. This is to some extent connected 
with the expulsion of the Yugoslav dictator Tito from the 
Cominform, and the propaganda campaign which has been 
directed against him and his country. It has become 
clear that the old Bulgarian itch for Macedonia——the most 
extravagant and unjustified of the many extravagant and 
unjustified territorial claims which crop up in the Balkans 
This ambition threatens Yugo 
slavia as much as Greece, It is therefore inevitable that 
there should be a tendency on the part of Yugoslavia to 
revert to her traditional policy, which has for good reason 
been one of friendship with Greece and suspicion of Bul- 
garia, It was abandoned because Communism made 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria temporary bedfellows and under 
pressure from Soviet Russia. Unless there should be 
forcible intervention by Russia against Yugoslavia, which 
appears unlikely at the moment, it will increase. At the 
same time, there has been a weakening in the spirit of the 
rebels. They have from time to time suffered sharp 
reverses and hard privations. Tough men as they are, they 
have felt the effects. It is, I think, true to say that the 
number of voluntary surrenders has increased. 

It was in these circumstances that Russian proposals 
for jomt action with the United States and the United 


has revived in acute form, 


_~ 


THEY ARE AT 
SECURE FROM THE THREAT OF BEING KIDNAPPED BY THE COMMUNISTS, 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
GREECE AND THE RUSSIAN PLAN, 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


Kingdom to end the war in Greece were put forward in 
May. It was suggested that an appeal should be made 
to both sides to stop fighting ; that there should be a general 
amnesty ; that a new general election should be held under 
international supervision, including that of Russia, with 
the participation of the rebels ; that an international com 
mission, again including Russians, should control the 
northern frontiers; and that American and British aid 
to the Greek Government should cease immediately, their 
forces in the country being withdrawn on a date to be 
determined. It should be added that these proposals 
bear a resemblance to an offer of peace put out by 
the rebels at the end of April, which had not been 
taken seriously and had, indeed, attracted little attention. 
Up to the time of writing the Russian plan has not 
been favourably received by representatives of the United 
States and British Govetnments. It remains to consider 
what it is worth. 


beers, 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF MAKRONISOS 
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VIEWS FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING, 


The statement made by Mr. McNeil, Minister of State, 
pointed out that we could not be a party to infringement 
of the rights of the Greek Government. This sentiment is 
unexceptionable, but the further provision that 
the three Powers should not cut across functions 
properly belonging to the United Nations seems to 
be marked by rigid formalism, since it cannot be 
pretended that the United Nations as a body has 
done anything to bring the war to an end or is 
likely to. It was also stated that representatives 
of the rebels could not be regarded as a Govern- 
ment. This is true, but it is not the same thing 
as saying that they could not take part in 
negotiations. Mr. McNeil also remarked that the 
war in Greece would not last long if the Slav States 
ceased to afford aid and shelter to the rebels, 
again an obvious truth, 
but not taking matters 
much farther. On May 20, 
the State Department 
in Washington issued a 
sharper reply, which 
amounted to rejection of 
the proposals. The 
points made were gener- 
ally similar to those made 
by the British, but in 
one respect the wording 
was stronger. The best 
contribution to peace, it 
was stated, would be 
cessation on the part of 
Russia of the encourage- 
ment which she was 
giving to the rebels, and 
until Russia ended this form of 
aggression the United States 
would go on giving military aid 
and advice to the Greek Govern- 
ment. No further conversations 
are in immediate prospect. 

It is indeed important that no 
attempt should be made to pass 
over the head of the Greek Govern- 
ment in an attempt to terminate 
the struggle. It is no less important that, if the Government 
should express itself as desirous of hearing whether the 
Russians are prepared to fall in with the qualifications given 
above and of examining their proposals in more detail, it 
should have full power to do so. It must not be cajoled into 
concessions to rebels against lawful authority of which it does 
not approve. At the same time, if it considers that there exists 
a possibility of ending this ruinous war in a manner which 
does not involve either its dignity or its security, it must have 
the opportunity of exploring it. Any hint that such an oppor- 
tunity was denied to it would afford support for the charge, 
so often heard, that the United States and the United 
Kingdom regarded Greece purely and simply as a battle 
field against Communism and have no more regard for 
its people than an army commonly has for the people 


LEAST 


INTOLERABLE STRAIN, 


CAMP WHERE THE GREEK GOVERNMENT SEND CONSCRIPTS OF DOUBTFUL POLITICAL 


PARTICIPANTS IN A STRUGGLE 
AS WELL AS HEAVY LOSS IN HUMAN LIFE”: 
WOMEN CAPTURED BY THE GREEK ARMY IN THE VITSI FIGHTING. 


June 4, 1949 
found dwelling upon a battlefield. The Greek 
Government is capable of interpreting the 
interests of the country and of appreciating the 
risks involved in any such settlement as is likely 
to be secured with the co-operation of Russia. 

As usual, Russian motives are inscrutable. 
It may well be that its military experts have 
informed the Kremlin of the unlikelihood of 
subduing Greece and establishing a Communist 
régime by force of arms, and that the wisest 
course would be to fall back upon the methods which 
Communism applies so skilfully, those of slow and largely 
concealed penetration by a system of cells. Even if it 
were established that the Russians had decided to revert 
to these methods, it would still not be certain whether 
they had been adopted from weakness. What does appear 
probable is that Russia has come to the conclusion that 
she has lately been going too fast in Europe, and has 
determined on a policy of caution and deferment outside 
her western frontiers, while devoting more attention to the 
restoration of her strength within them. Only thus can 
reasonably be explained the delay in dealing with the 
recalcitrance of Yugoslavia, the tendency of that country 
to turn towards the West, the unofficial but still important 
announcement to Czechoslovakia that she would have to 
stand on her own legs and could expect little more Russian 
support, and, of course, the lifting of the blockade of Berlin. 
This does not necessarily mean that Russia’s aims are 
changed. It does in all prob- 
ability mean that they have 
become more distant because 
the restoration of the country’s 
economy has proved a more 
difficult and a lengthier task 
than was expected. 

In all the circumstances 
where a parley appeared possible 
and worth while, even when the 
prospects of its leading to a 
successful issue seemed to be 
slight, I have always in these 
pages advocated that it should 
be held. It appears to me that 
the world cannot afford to 
neglect any opportunities of this 
sort, and that to no part of 
the world can this consideration 
apply more forcibly than to 
Greece. The problem confront- 
ing that country is indeed a diffi- 
cult one. The present situation 
is abominable, and no efforts 
or heroism are likely to end it 
—though they may improve it— 
unless the Slav Powers to the 
north can be induced to abandon 
their criminal support of the 
rebels. On the other hand, to 
obtain this end at the cost of weak concessions to the rebels 
might be to prepare the way for a future revolution. For 
the moment, it would seem to be wisest to adopt a cautious 
and waiting attitude, with eyes on Tito. If he should drop 
out of the Slav coalition which has aided the rebels, it would 
be considerably weakened, and then Albania would be isolated 
from her Communist friends and probably somewhat scared. 
Already it is reported that the Yugoslavs have taken steps 
to emphasise this isolation by compelling Hungarian 
aircraft flying over their territory on their way to Tirana 
to land at Belgrade for clearance. 

Most of us have come to the conclusion that Russia's 
ultimate aim is unchanged, that it is, in short, the triumph 
of the “international proletariat.” This has been laid 
down not only by Marx and Lenin as the goal of Communism 
and, indeed, of Socialism, which to them stood for the same 





“ 


WHICH HAS IMPOSED UPON THE COUNTRY AN ALMOST 
COMMUNIST 


thing, but also by the present head of the Russian State. 
Before the war, and since, the attitude of the Russian 
Communist has been the same ; the only difference lies in 
the great increase of power which the war has placed in 
Russian hands. We may therefore have to be prepared 
to find Russia's present attitude a fixed feature of inter- 
national society. This is not to say, however, that where 
and when Russia seems disposed to conclude a truce, even 
if we feel sure that it is only temporary, we should refuse, 
given that the terms are reasonable. A truce may prove 
as refreshing to us as to Russia. If Greece wants a truce 
she has a right to make it. She must, however, be a free 
participator in the contract ; that contract will need careful 
examination ; and the risks covered by no contract will 
call for serious consideration. 
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SETTING OUT 


GIULIANO IN THE CENTRE OF THE SEARCH AREA: A PATROL 
FROM MONTELEPRE, THE HOME TOWN OF THE BANDIT. 


HUNTING FOR 


BIGGEST BANDIT HUNTS EVER KNOWN IN SICILY: EXPLOSIVES BEING USED 


TO CLEAR OUT CAVES IN THE RELENTLESS HUNT FOR GIULIANO, 


ONE OF THE 


HIS WAY OUT POLICE 


MOUNTAINS 


SHOOT 
THE 


TRIED TO 
HIDE-OUT IN 


GIULIANO 
LIKELY 


PRECAUTION IN CASE 
SEARCH A 


EVERY 
PREPARING TO 


TAKING 


At the time of writing, one of the most relentless and widespread searches for an 
armed bandit is being conducted in Sicily, the traditional home of brigands. The 
Italian Government has sent police reinforcements from Naples to Palermo te join in 
the concerted effort to kill or capture the notorious Salvatore Giuliano. About 
5000 men have been besieging him in his 18-mile square “kingdom " in the wild 
mountainous country between Palermo and Montelepre. He is reported to have 
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IN THE TRADITIONAL HOME OF BRIGANDS : 
HUNTING FOR A BANDIT IN SICILY. 


NEWS 
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MONTELEPRE ONE OF GIULIANO’S HIDING-PLACE 
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DISCOVERED BY POLICE IN 
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four years his men have been sible for 
and the wounding of about a hundred others 
escaped sure traps and has 
during skirmishes Hundreds of 


thought that sympathisers are 


about sixty men with him In the last respor 
the deaths of about seventy policemen 
During the hunt Giuliano has several 
killed and wounded a number of policemen 
have been questioned and searched, but it is 
him and giving him shelter 


times from 
Sicilians 


feeding 
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ROYAL MILITARY OCCASIONS IN LONDON; 
AND PRINCESS MARGARET IN VENICE. 


THE PRESENTATION ON 
MAY 25 BY THE KING OF 
NEW COLOURS TO THE 
WELSH GUARDS HIS 
MAJESTY TAKING THE 
SALUTE WITH COL. THE 
EARL OF GOWRIE, V.C. 
(LerT), AND COL. G. Ww. 
BROWNING, (PHOTOGRAPH 
ON RIGHT) A DETACHMENT 
OF THE REGIMENT WITH 
TRE NEW COLOURS. 


The King presented new 
Colours to the Ist Batta- 
lion The Welsh Guards at 
Buckingham Palace. In 
his address to the officers 
and men on parade, his 
Majesty reminded them 
that when his father pre- 
sented their old Colours 
the war of 1914 was still 
uppermost in men’s 
minds. “Since that 
day ... nearly twenty- 
five years ago,”’ he said, 
“you have seen hard 
service... and | know 
that my father .. . would 
have tound the greatest 
pride and satisfaction in 
your record.” 


ATTENDED BY PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, COLONEI 


OF THE GRENADIER 


GUARDS : A DRUMKEAD <<. - 
. el ss weed dl 
SERVICE OF THE - 





GRENADIER GUARDS 
COMRADES ASSOCIATION 
CONDUCTED BY THE 
CHAPLAIN OF THE 
BRIGADE OF GUARDS AT 


WELLINGTON BARRACKS, 


H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, 
Colonel of the Grenadier 
Guards, on May 29 at- 
tended a drumhead service 
of the Grenadier Guards 
Comrades Association, con- 
ducted by the Chaplain of 
the Brigade of Guards, the 
Rev. R. W. Fitz-Patrick, 
on the Parade Ground of 
Wellington Barracks, just 
in front of the Guards 
Chapel, wrecked during the 
war by a flying-bomb. After 
the service the Grenadiers, 
led by Major-Gen. A. H. S. 
Adair, marched to the 
Guards Memorial facing 
the Horse Guards Parade, 
and laid a wreath there be- 
fore marching up the Mall 
past the Princess, who 
took the salute from a dais 
outside Buckingham 
Palace 


Soe PEE 


ee A 
BIR g.. 
ce 


SHOWING THE PANELS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH UNVEILING THE ADDITION TO THE 
PRINCESS MARGARET IN VENICE, WHERE SHE STAYED FROM MAY 20 TILL MAY 24: MER ROVAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL, WITH LORD ALANBROOKE AND OFFICIATING CLERGY 

ROYAL HIGHNESS BEING HANDED INTO A GONDOLA ON LEAVING THE GRITTI PALACE HOTEL. On our front page we give a general view of the unveiling by Princess Elizabeth (who del 
message from the King, Colonel-in t who delivered a 
Princess Margaret arrived in Venice by car from Milan late on May 20, and was welcomed in the R.A. Memorial to commemorate Gomme Killed ta the "Tg0sas nthe hy AE 
Piarza Roma by the British Consul-General and by the Prefect of Venice. On Sunday, May 22, she panels. The centre one, the largest ever cast in bronze in Lenten oan Conr-up "_chows the 
attended Divine Service and lunched on board H.M.S. Vanguard. On her last day in Venice she with the Gunners’ motto “Quo fas et gloria ducunt” (Where right and ~ “ or oe ae 
visited Torcello and Murano and saw the glass-blowers at work. Her visit to the Continent ended panels record the many theatres of war in which Gunners fought ns ory lead) and the side 
by a short stay in Paris and she was due to return to England on June 1 of stone steps and a platform with the panels, was jecloned a ey } eee genes 

4 : . ell. 
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THE QUEEN AT THE FLOWER SHOW. 


JuNE 4, 1949 


THE ROYAL INTEREST IN GARDENS: 





IN A FORMAL GARDEN AT CHELSEA. 


Aberconway, President of the Royal Horticultural 
The Queen spent two hours at the exhibition, 

Pre-fab"’ house set in the W.V.S. garden 
this issue 


EXHIBITOR, MR. RALPH HANCOCK: HER MAJESTY 


CONVERSING WITH AN 
Her Majesty the Queen followed her usual custom in visiting the Royal Horticultural They were welcomed by Lord 
Society's Spring Flower Show in the Royal Hospital Gardens, Chelsea, on May 24, Society ; and made an extensive tour 
the day before it opened to the public. This year the King was not present, but and when it rained, sheltered in the 
the Royal party included the Earl of Athlone and Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone exhibit. Other photographs of the Show appear elsewhere in 
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WHERE GARDENERS’ DREAMS WERE SEEN 
AS REALITIES: CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW. 


SHOWING THE CIRCULAR LILY POND AND SKILFULLY-PLANNED TERRACES: THE FORMAL GARDEN, 


WITH COTSWOLD STONE, EXHIBITED BY R. HANCOCK AND SON, 





—  — ‘ 
No 


DESIGNED TO INTEREST THE GARDENING PUBLIC IN A USE FOR THEIR SURPLUS PLANTS: 
\ “ pRE-FAR'’ GARDEN EXHIBITED BY THE WOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, 


AN ATTEMPT TO BRING TO CHELSEA THE ROCK FORMATIONS OF THE WESTMORLAND FELL 
GIANT CANDELABRA HYBRID, PRIMULA THORPE MORIEUX WITH SALMON-SCARLET FLOWERS 


HE Royal Horticultural Society's Chelsea Flower Show, held in the grounds of 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, is the most famous event of its kind in this 
country, possibly in the world. The variety and quality of the exhibits render it 
a place where the dreams of every gardener are displayed as realities. This is as 
it should be, for the purpose of the President and Council of the Society in pro- 
moting these shows is partly educational and partly scientific. The exhibits are 
certainly spectacular, but their primary object is to instruct the Fellows of the 
Society and the members of the public as to what they may “ reasonably expect in 
their gardens to produce" and to spur them on to further horticultural efforts 
The splendour of this year’s exhibition can hardly be exaggerated. The size of the 
blooms, the perfection of their form and the range and variety of their colour were 
all impressive in the highest degree, and certainly set a high standard for “ reasonable 
expectation."" On these pages we illustrate some of the gardens shown in the outdoor 
section of the show. These included both formal and rock gardens, planted with a 
great variety of rare and beautiful flowers and fine specimens of ornamental shrubs 
GOLD MEDAL! A VIEW OF MR. PERCY CANE'S GARDEN, WHICH COMBINED of every description. The W.V.S. again this year exhibited a “ Pre-fab"’-house garden 
IN AN INGENIOUS MANNER, in order to interest the gardening public in their Garden Gift Scheme by means of 
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AWARDED A 
CHE FORMAL WITH THE INFORMAL 





IRLAND 


FELLS THE ROCK GARDEN BY WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, IN WHICH THE NEW 


LET FLOWERS, AND THE WAHMLENBERGIA SERPYLLIFOLIA, WITH PURPLE BELLS, WERE SEEN. 


ds of 

this 
ler it 
is as 


which surplus plants may be distributed to the tenants of * Prefabs'’ and other new 
houses who are trying to beautify the surroundings of their homes. Gifts for this 
scheme may be sent to W.V.S. offices all over the country. Over 30,000 gardens 
have so far been helped in this way. The vegetables, herbs and plants displayed 
showed the great variety which will flourish in urban surroundings. The formal 
garden by Winkfield Manor Nurseries, which was awarded a Gold Medal, represented 
an English herbaceous garden with fountains, ornaments and early summer flowers, 
including Blue Delphiniums, multi-coloured Aquilegias, Lupins, Geums and Astilbes 
growing against modern brick walls with the character and colour of a past century 
Sir William Reid Dick's bronze group, “ The Man Child,’ was displayed in the centre 
of the lawn. Mr. Percy Cane’s garden combined informality with formality. The 
informal portion consisted of a lawn offset with specimen conifers, azaleas, clumps of 
lilies and bearded irises. In Messrs. William Wood's formal garden a “ scented walk,” 
planted with some twenty varieties of plants with aromatic foliage, was featured. 
The display in the marquees was dazzling in its beauty and variety, and included an 
unusually interesting group of rare shrubs and plants from Lord Aberconway of 
Bodnant. Other photographs of the Flower Show appear elsewhere in this issue 
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SMOOTH LAWNS, GAY BORDERS, STREAMS 
AND POOLS IN GARDENS AT CHELSEA. 


ILLUSTRATING HOW SMALL SPACE CAN BE USED TO SUGGEST SIZE: THE 
MR. IAN G., WALKER, PLANTED WITH RHODODENDRONS, IRISES, LUPINS AND OTHER 


SHOWING THE LUXURIANT EFFECT OF THE FLOWERING SHRUBS IN THE 


RHODODENDRONS, VARIEGATED 
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MAPLES, AZALEAS, AND OTHER PLANTS 


4s ty ee 
aFai et Sa 
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AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL THE FORMAL GARDEN 
PLANTING COULD BE ADAPTED FOR SPRING, 


DESIGNED TO NEED LITTLE ATTENTION, 





BY WINKFIELD MANOR 


OLD-WORLD GALDEN BY 


FLOWERS 


OUTDOOR SECTION, WHERF 


WERE MASSED. 


NURSERIES. it WAS 
SUMMER OR AUTUMN 
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INCLUDING GOLD MEDAL: WINNING EXHIBITS: 
HORTICULTURAL GLORIES OF CHELSEA SHOW. 


x Cake 


/ ( } 
THE GOLD MEDAL-WINNING GROUP BY CARTERS TESTED SEEDS LTD.: STOCKS, HIPPEASTRUM 
VARIETIES OF STREPTOCARPUS AND OTHER FLOWERS SURMOUNTED BY PYRAMIDS OF SWEET PEAS. 


THE DISPLAY BY ALLWOOD BROTHERS LTD. AWARDED A GOLD MEDAL: 
CARNATIONS IN GREAT BOWLS AMID BORDER VARIETIES AND PINKS. 


THE GOLD MEDAL-WINNING GROUP OF SHRUBS AND PLANTS SHOWN BY LORD 
ABERCONWAY, INCLUDING RHODODENDRONS, MECONOPSIS SHELDONII AND MANY PRIMULAS. 


{ME GOLD-MEDAL WINNING EXHIBIT BY DOBBIE AND CO. LTD.: AN EXHIBIT OF SWER. 
PEAS, INCLUDING THE NOVELTIES “ MOTRA,”’ “‘ MORNING MIST," AND “ SINCERITY.” 


ANNUALS AND GREENHOUSE FLOWERS DISPLAYED BY E. WEBB AND SONS (STOURBRIDGE) LTD. : WINNERS OF A GOLD MEDAL: THE CO-OPERATIVE EXHIBIT OF VEGETABLES, FRUITS 
A GROUP INCLUDING SCHIZANTHUS6, STOCKS, SALPIGLOSSIS, NEMESIAS AND URSINIAS. AND FLOWERS BY THE NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION MARKET PRODUCE SHOW SOCIETY, LTD. 


at Chelsea Royal Horticultural Flower Show presented { The rhododendrons he showed included “ Dainty,"’ “ Radiant Morn" and “ Lycia,” 
Lewisia hybrids, Clematis florida var. bicolor, 
sent by the 


The two great marquees 
the usual dazzling spectacle of massed banks, pyramids and parterres of flowers and with the delicate R. Aberconwayi, 


shrubs of every description which visitors have learned to expect, while the displays Meconopsis Sheldonii, and many primulas. The co-operative display 
of vegetables and fruits were perfect in colour, symmetrical in shape and noble in National Farmers’ Union Market Produce Show Society Ltd., was impressive for the 
proportion. The displays of sweet peas roused much admiration for their beauty splendid symmetry of the vegetables and fruit and for the admirable manner in 
and for the sweet scent which they distilled into the surrounding atmosphere, and which they were shown, packed in baskets for dispatch. The Gold Medal group of 
visitors stood for lengthy periods admiring the rare shrubs and plants exhibited by sweet peas shown by Dobbie and Co. included many popular varieties, such as 


the President of the Royal Horticultural Society, Lord Aberconway of Bodnant. “ Bluebell "' and ‘ Reconnaissance." 
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WHERE CHARLES THE SECOND DELIGHTED TO SAIL THE YACHTS HE INTRODUCED TO ENGLAND: SAILING RACES IN KING’S REACH, 
TAKING PLACE IN THE HEART OF LONDON FOR THE FIRST TIME FOR MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


On May 29 the Ranelagh Sailing Club celebrated its Diamond Jubilee by giving | with Royal sailing exploits. Charles II. especially delighted to sail in the London 
Central London a pleasant sight which it has not had for more than a century—the River. He had become acquainted with yachting while in exile in Holland, and as 
sight of racing sailing-boats on the King’s Reach, between Waterloo and Blackfriars Evelyn records in 1661: “I sailed this morning with His Majesty in one of the 
Bridges. More than sixty dinghies took part and the winners were: (National 12-ft yatchts (or pleasure-boats) vessells not known among us till the Dutch East India 
class) M. L. Goffe’s Wanton; (Firefly) C. Currey’s Sunfly; and (Merlin) K. A. Mollart's Company presented that curious piece to the King; being very excellent sailing 
Dilly. The King’s Reach stretches from London Bridge to Westminster Bridge, and vessels."" Charles, who took especial pleasure in travelling by water, sailed principally 
although the name is modern—it was so called by the Port of London Authority to off Lambeth and Chelsea, and it was in these waters that the Cumberland Club of 
mark the occasion of King George V.’s Silver Jubilee—it has been long associated 1775 revived the Royal interest in yachting in Hanoverian times. 
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LIFE IN A LITTLE-KNOWN MOUNTAIN 
KINGDOM: SCENES IN AFGHANISTAN. 


(LEFT.) DIRECTING 
TRAFFIC IN KABUL, 
CAPITAL OF AFGHANI- 
STAN: AN AFGHAN 
POLICEMAN, STAND- 
ING BENEATH AUTO- 
MATIC SIGNALS, 
HOLDS UP ADVANCING 
VEHICLES FOR A CART. 


FGHANISTAN 

is bounded on 

the west by Persia, 
on the south by 
Baluchistan (now 
part of Pakistan), 
on the north by 
Asiatic Russia, and 
on the east by the 
North-West Frontier 
Province (now part 
4 a of Pakistan). It has 
ys aie an area of 250,000 
. square miles and a 


* 7 £4 population (accord- 
_s- 2 on a" ing to the latest 
4 , Afghan estimate) of 
some 10,000,000. The 
Government is a Con 
stitutional Monarchy 
in which the 
supreme legislative 
power is vested in the 
Parliament, which 
Continued opposite. 








SHOWING THE MONUMENT ERECTED IN MEMORY OF THE LATE KING MOHAMMED NADIR SHAH, 








(ABOVE.) 


NOW DESERTED 


AND EMPTY OF LIFE: THE 


PALACE 
KING 

VISITED 
ITALY 


HIS 


WHO WAS ASSASSINATED ON NOVEMBER 8, 1933: THE ROYAL PALACE AT KABUL. 


AN ANCIENT BACK STREET IN OLD KABUL, SHOWING THE HIGH MUD WALL ROUND A 
HOUSE, AND APGHAN CHILDREN PEERING SHYLY AT THE CAMERAMAN 





LARGF 


AMANULLAH, WHO 


OF THE FORMER 


ENGLAND AND 


IN 1927; AND LOST 
THRONE IN 1928 





LOOKING TOWARDS KABUL CITY: THE DISTANT PEAKS ARE THE HINDU KUSH MOUNTAINS 
AFGHANISTAN IS BOUNDED ON THE EAST BY THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Continued.) 

in 1927, rebellion broke out and he lost his throne. Afghanistan exhibits a mixture of 
Western civilisation and Eastern customs. Local elections are carried out in an unusual 
way by means of dropping almond-nuts into teapots bearing portraits of the various 
candidates. The country is now in the news on account of its claim that the territory 
in the North-West Frontier tribal area between the Durand line and the Indus River is 


A COMPANY OF THE AFGHANISTAN CENTRAL FORCE ON PARADE 
TURKISH-TRAINED. THERE IS ALSO A SMALI 
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A COUNTRY OF STRANGE CONTRASTS : 
THE OLD AND THE NEW IN KABUL. 


(KIGHT.) THE REIGN- 
ING KING OF AFGHANI- 
STAN: H.M. MOHAM- 
MED ZAHIR SHAH, 
BORN AT KABUL IN 
1914. HE suc- 
CEEDED HIS FATHER, 
MOHAMMED NADIR 
SHAH, WHO Was 
ASSASSINATED IN 1933- 


Continued.) 

consists of the King 
a Senate and a 
National Assembly. 
The present ruler, 
H.M. Zahir Shah, 
acceded on the assas- 
sination of his father 
Nadir Shah, on 
November 8, 1933. 
It will be remem- 
bered that King 
Amanullah, who was 
proclaimed Amir in 
1919, and then King, 
followed the policy of 
opening up the 
country to Western 
civilisation, but that 
when he _ returned 
after a visit to Italy, 
England and other 
European countries 


(ABOVE.) COMMEMORATING 
AN EARLIER RULER’S CAM 
PAIGN AGAINST REBELS : THE 
MONUMENT KNOWN AS THE 
“PILLAR OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND IGNORANCE,” WITH THE 


OLD CITY WALL (RIGHT. Continued below, lefi 


THE ARMY, WHICH HAS A PEACE STRENGTH OF 90,000, IS MOSTLY 
AIR FORCE, WITH A PERSONNEL OF 300. 


WITH, IN THE LEFT BACKGROUND, THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, WHERE THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF 138 ELECTED MEMBERS SITS: THE GUARD TOWER OUTSIDE THE PALACE 


WINDING SLOWLY ALONG THE ROAD TO KABUL: PACK MULES AND CAMELS PLODDING OVER 
A MOUNTAIN PASS ROADS ARE NOT FIT FOR MOTOR TRAFFIC AT ALL SEASONS. 


an Afghan sphere of influence. The Times ‘correspondent, on his return from Kabul, 

reported on May 29 that feeling in Afghan official circles on this matter is strong, and that 

the Government-controlled Kabul newspapers and the Kabul radio daily devote space and 

time to the question. There is, apparently, little enthusiasm for an independent 
Pathanistan '' among the tribesmen themselves 


COUNTING VOTES AFTER A LOCAL ELECTION: THE ALMOND NUTS ARE TAKEN FROM THE 
TEAPOTS, EACH OF WHICH BEARS THE PORTRAIT OF A CANDIDATE 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 




















T may be doubtful whether all the functions of living 
things can be brought within the bounds of exact 
science, but nevertheless the naturalist stumbles upon regularities in the most 
surprising places. The atmosphere is full of pollen, but the kinds of pollen in 
the air vary not only with the season of the year, as would be expected, but with 
the time of day. If you take 
samples of atmospheric pollen on 
a heath where velvet bent-grass 
and common bent-grass both 
grow commonly, you will find that 
the pollen grains taken in the 
early morning are, on the average, 
smaller than those taken in the 
afternoon. The reason for this is 
that the flowers of the velvet 
bent open in the early morning 
and have smaller pollen grains 
than the common bent, which 
flowers about mid - day. 
Further study would 
show that these grasses, 
and others, flower at 
remarkably precise times 
every day during their 
flowering season. The 
following table gives the 
times of flowering for the 
five native bent-grasses : 
Velvet Bent 4. 0—5. 0 a.m. 
Setaceous Bent 4.30—5.30 ,, 
Fiorin Grass 10. 0O—11. 0,, 
Brown Top (Common 
Bent) I. O— 2.30 p.m. 
Red Top 2.30— 3.30 ,, 
When the time of 
flowering approaches, the 
glumes open slightly at 
first, probably merely by 
the slight protrusion of 
the anthers, but at the 
proper time, almost to the 





minute, they gape 
suddenly. This rapid 
movement is due to thee 
swelling of two small 
structures, the lodicules, 
ONE OF THE PLANTS WHOSE POLLEN MAY BE RESPONSIBLE which lie between the 
FOR HAY-FEVER: THE MEADOW FOXTAIL Alopecurus 
Pratensis), WHICH 18 COMMON IN MEADOWS AND PASTURES glumes. In the few 


THROUGHOUT BRITAIN AND FLOWERS IN EARLY SUMMER. 


The inflorescence of the Meadow Foxtail consists of a 
close cylindrical = some 2 to 3 ins. long, covered with 
a mass of reddish-brown stamens. grass grows to 
a height of 2 ft., and is a common constituent of hay. 


Photograph by Walter J]. C. Murray. 


minutes required for this swelling, the stalks of 
the anthers elongate, the anthers split, and the 
flowers over miles of countryside are all male, 
shedding their pollen in clouds if their panicles 
tremble in the slightest breeze. Not for another 
10 or 15 minutes do the plants become female 
by the feathery stigmas spreading between the 
glumes, but then the neighbouring air is 
still saturated with pollen of the right species. 
By concentrating their blooming into a few 
minutes at fixed times these grasses achieve a 
concentration of their pollen which would be 
impossible if their flowers opened in succession, 
as in most other plants. 

The flowers of grasses are delicate and 
ephemeral structures ; most references to grass 
in the Bible are to its mortality, as in the 
Epistle of St. James: ‘ For the sun is no 
sooner risen with a burning heat, but it 
withereth the grass, and the flowers thereof 
falleth, and the grass of the fashion of it 
perisheth.” The flowers of most wind- 
pollinated plants obey two rules ; they appear 
before the leaves and the sexes are borne on 
different flowers, in contrast to the more usual 
arrangement of both sexes in the same flower. 
Grasses break both these rules. Wind- 
pollinated plants flower before they spread 
their leaves, so that the breeze may blow 
unchecked among their branches. In the 
grasses the flowers are raised well above the 
leaves, so that they project into the wind that 
blows freely over the open spaces of which 
grasses are typical. The reason underlying 
the second rule is that the wind cannot be 
bound by the contrivances which often ensure 
that insect visitors shall not fertilise a flower 
with its own pollen. Most wind-pollinated plants, therefore, separate the sexes 
into different flowers (the oak), and these may even be borne on different 
individuals (the willows). The flowers of most grasses are bi-sexual, but they 
run little risk of pollinating themselves ; instead of separating the sexes in space, 
they separate them in time. Either the male or the female elements become 
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HAY-FEVER~AND THE FLOWERING OF GRASSES. 


By Dr. W. R. PHILIPSON. 


aaa 


A MYSTERY WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN SATISFACTORILY 
CONSIDERABLE AREAS: A TANGLE OF CHUSQUEA (BAMBOO) ON THE SUMMIT OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS, JAMAICA, wHicH 





“THE FLOWERS OF GRASSES ARE DELICATE AND EPHEMERAL STRUCTURES” : 
OF THE ANNUAL MEADOW-GRASS (Poa annua), WHICH FLOWERS FROM SPRING TO AUTUMN. 


Photograph by Walter /. C. Murray. 

















functional first, so that the flowers are virtually first of 
one sex and then of the other. This device, known as 
dichogamy, is very frequent among insect-pollinated flowers; if you examine 
a spray of rose-bay willow-herb, for example, you will see the upper flowers 
present the anthers, while the lower, and therefore older, flowers present the 
stigmas. It is also known in other wind-pollinated plants, but many grasses 
have introduced a further refinement, for in them all the flowers on one plant 
are simultaneously of one sex and then simultaneously become transformed 
into the other. This ensures that cross-pollination shall occur between different 
plants and not merely between different flowers, because a whole clump of 
grass-inflorescences will first be of one sex and then of the other. This 
simultaneous change over a whole plant is a very rare device ; among insect- 
pollinated plants I know of it only in the tropical Avocado pear, and in 
wind-pollinated plants it is said to occur in the hazel, though whether with 
the precision of some grasses is doubtful. 

The majority of grasses are at the height of their flowering season about 
midsummer, and this is the time of year when hay-fever is most prevalent. 
As its name implies, the cause of this malady is connected with grasses, but 





EXPLAINED-—-THE SIMULTANEOUS FLOWERING OF BAMBOOS OVER 


FLOWERED AT THE SAME TIME AS CUTTINGS OF THIS SPECIES AT KEW GARDENS. 

not with grasses alene, for the pollen of 
many other plants, if freely dispersed in the 
air, may be responsible. The countless grains 
of pollen in the air from spring to autumn 


cause discomfort to certain people; the 
reaction is not a physical one but bio- 
chemical. Not everyone is susceptible, and 


different people are affected by the pollen of 

different plants. The reaction is an example 

ya of allergy, that is the adverse effect of the 

presence of one organism on another. People 

P will be troubled with hay-fever at different 

times of the year corresponding to the 

flowering season of the plant to which they are 

allergic. The actual species of pollen grain to 

which an individual is allergic can be deter- 

mined by testing his skin with extracts of 

various pollens. If the patient is abnormally 

sensitive to a particular pollen, his skin will 
become inflamed. 

Bamboos are giant grasses, and a curious 
fact about their flowering is that many of 
them flower only at intervals of several years. 
The plants die after flowering, and the young 
plants which spring up from their seeds may 
take three, ten, twenty, or over thirty years to 
come to flower again, according to the species. 
One species has not flowered, except sporadic- 
ally, since the 1850's, when plants of it 
flowered gregariously over vast tracts of 
Burma. Gregarious flowering at considerable 
intervals of time by such conspicuous plants 
arouses interest, or even awe, in the native 
populations, who may date past events by 
the number of times bamboo seeds have 
been eaten since their occurrence. 

The simultaneous flowering of bamboos over 
considerable areas has never been satisfactorily 
explained. It seems to be due to an inherent 
rhythm rather than to external causes. Drought 
has been suggested as a cause, but it is not 
always associated with blooming. All the plants of species with long cycles do not 
necessarily flower in the same season; flowering may be spread over a few 
years as individual plants reach maturity. Cuttings will flower at the same time 
as the parent plants, even if grown under very different conditions. For example, 
cuttings grown at Kew flowered at the same time as the wild plants in Jamaica. 





A STUDY 
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LAW AND DISORDER: HUMAN 


THE ADVANCE OF A TORNADO: DARK CLOUDS FRAMING AN 
ELONGATED TORNADO FUNNEL NEAR CHADRON, NEBRASKA, U.S.A. 


Recently, over a period of ten days, a tornado series swept the U.S.A.. 
causing much damage and the loss of some thirty lives. Five were killed 
when a tornado struck Amarillo, in Texas, on May 15, and 80 persons were 
injured. Our photographs show a tornado approaching Chadron, Nebraska, 
and the ruins of a house turned upside down at Wood River, Illinois. 


, 


WHICH PLAYS 


THE “‘ UNBEATABLE’ MACHINE : A DEVICE 
-AND WINS 


** NOUGHTS AND CROSSES "’ WITH A HUMAN OPPONENT 

At a recent exhibition staged by the Royal Society at Burlington House 

London, Mr. Donald Davies, of the National Physica! Laboratory, exhibited 

a machine built from surplus materials at a cost of £10 which played 

“ noughts and crosses” with a number of distinguished opponents-~and 
won every time! 





THE WESTERN GERMAN REPUBLIC COMES INTO BEING: 


Berlin, had 


free elections since take place 


1933 are expected to 


PROFESSOR REUTER, CHIEF BUKGO- 
MASTER OF BERLIN, ADDS HIS SIGNATURE TO THE NEW CONSTITUTION AT BONN. 


On May 23, in the Assembly Hal! of the Parliamentary Council at Bonn, nearly a hundred signatures were 
appended to the Constitution for Western Germany, and the new Republic came into being. 
members of the Council refused to sign ; but there was a burst of applause when Professor 
the privilege of signing, although Berlin is not included in the constitution 
in July, preparations being already 
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A ROBIN'S STRANGE NESTING-SITE : THE LECTERN OF RINGSFIELD 
ITS WARNING NOTICE, 


CHURCH, SUFFOLK, WITH 

A robin has built her nest in the lectern at Ringsfield Church, Suffolk, and 

has laid six eggs. She is being left in possession, and a warning notice 

has been attached to the lectern. The lectern Bible is to be covered with 

a cloth embroidered with a robin, and meanwhile the lesson is being read 

from the chancel steps. At Brooke, in Norfolk, a pair of blue tits have 
hatched out a family of five in a post-box. 


BOW STREET 


Two Communist 
euter, representing 
first 


in hand however, dismissed 


POLICE STATION AFTER THE U.S. 
On May 27, the U.S. application for the extradition of Gerhard Eisler, who was arrested in the Polish ship Batory 
in Cowes Roads on May 14 at the American request, failed at Bow Street. 
ruled that the U.S. requisitioning power had failed to show that Eisler had been guilty of an extradition crime 
and that the application accordingly did not succeed 
, the magistrate ruling 
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NATURE’S PERVERSITY. 
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IN THE PATH OF A TORNADO: A HOUSE STRUCK AND TURNED 


UPSIDE DOWN AT WOOD RIVER, ILLINOIS, ON MAY 21, DURING A 
RECENT SERIES OF TORNADO STORMS. 


RELEASED FROM MILITARY CUSTODY AT HAMBURG ON MAY 26 
FIELD MARSHAL VON RUNDSTEDT, THE GERMAN WAR LEADER. 


The War Office announced on May 26 that Field Marshal von Rundstedt 

had been released from military custody in No. 94 British Military Hospital, 

Hamburg, and that it was understood that he would go to stay with rela- 

tives for a time in the British Zone before proceeding to the U.S. Zone, 
where he intends to remain. 


CE RHARD EISLER GOES FREE : THE GERMAN-BORN COMMUNIST (CENTRE, WEARING GLASSES) LEAVING 


APPLICATION FOR HIS EXTRADITION HAD FAILED 


Sir Laurence Dunne, the magistrate, 


Mr. D. N. Pritt’s application for costs for Eisler was, 


that the U.S. officials had acted in good faith 
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NEW LIGHT ON 


MAN’S REMOTE ANCESTRY : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


Paris. A few metres away at the 
same horizon she found a smaller 
fragment of a second skull. 


THE OLDEST SKULL YET FOUND IN FRANCE; A DISCOVERY The Fontéchevade skull has 


WHICH REVISES THEORIES OF HUMAN EVOLUTION. and restored, and 


By Professor DOROTHY GARROD, Disney Professor of Archaology, 


University of Cambridge. 


HE cave of Fontéchevade lies in a small, wooded 
valley near the town of Montbron, in the Charente. 
Before excavation began it was filled nearly to the 
roof with cave-earth, and the opening was hardly 
visible from below. From 1909 onwards it attracted 
the attention of various archzologists, who dug 
trenches inside the cave, leaving untouched the 
wooded slope which led up to the entrance (Fig. 4). 
From these trenches came flint and bone implements 
of the Aurignacian and Magdalenian cultures, 
and a single Mousterian point. One and ail, 
the excavators stopped short at a very hard 
stalagmitic floor about 2 m. from the surface, 
and Fontéchevade was written off as of 
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now been cleaned, consolidated 
Professor 
Vallois has given a description 
of which the following is a 
summary (Figs. 7-10). These 
bones, the oldest certainly-dated 
human fragments so far found in France, belong 
to two individuals. Homo I. is represented by a 
small fragment of frontal; Homo II. (the Fonté- 
chevade skull proper) by the greater part of the 
two parietals and the upper two-thirds of the 
frontal. In Homo II. the thickness is greater than 
in most Neandertal specimens, but is comparable 
with that of the Swanscombe skull. The coronal 
suture is completely obliterated, a condition very 
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FIG. I. WHERE THE FONTECHEVADE SKULL—THE OLDEST CERTAINLY-DATED HUMAN FRAGMENTS YET FOUND IN FRANCE— 
WAS DISCOVERED : A CROSS-SECTION OF THE CAVE AND EXCAVATION. 


The larger fragment of skull (Homo //., the Fontéchevade skull pro 


slope; within the cave, débris left by previous excavators. (Bl a 


r) was found at the point marked with across. (A) Humus, on the 
B2) Sandy clays, with evidence 


of Mousterian industry. (C) Hard 


Stalagmitic floor. (D) Lower cave-earth, with evidence of Tayacian industry. 


no further interest (Fig. 1). The site had, how. 
ever, caught the keen eye of the well-known pre- 
historian Dr. Henri-Martin, excavator of many 
important sites in the Charente, and discoverer 
of the Neandertal man of La Quina. Visiting Fonté- 
chevade one day with his daughter, he drew her 
attention to the slope in front of the cave, saying : 
“That will prove to be of interest.” In 1937, after 
her father’s death, Mlle. Germaine Henfi-Martin 
decided to undertake this dig, the first she had done 
on her own initiative. Attacking the slope, she 
broke through the indurated floor which had daunted 
previous investigators, and found a lower cave-earth 
(layer D in the section, Fig. 1), containing hearths of 
the earliest occupants, with very crude stone imple- 
ments (Fig. 6) and bones of a temperate fauna— 
Rhinoceros merchii, fallow deer, tortoise, etc. With 
great tenacity, Mile. Henri-Martin dug almost single- 
handed throughout the war, bicycling from her home 
ten miles away across the German boundary-line, 
and returning in the evening with the day's finds 
in a trailer. 

The very rough appearance of the implements, 
made from a particularly coarse flint, found in the 
limestone wall of the cave itself, at first made it 
difficult to identify the industry, but in time it became 
clear that it belonged to the Tayacian group, so named 
from the rock-shelter of La Micoque, near Tayac, in 
the Dordogne, and known from other European sites 
and from caves in Palestine. The Tayacian is charac- 
terised by an abundance of rather small, rough flakes, 
heavily utilised, but seldom worked into definite 
implements, and it is far more primitive in appearance 
than the Mousterian industries, 


rare in fossil skulls, but found also in Piltdown Man. 
Seen in norma verticalis (i.e., vertically, from above) 
the form is pentagonal, without any of the character- 
istic Neandertalian post-orbital constriction (Fig. 8). 
The maximum width (145 mm.) is almost identical 
with that of 

Swanscombe. The 
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missing part I have added to the mid-line of the segment 
which remains the profile of a number of Neandertal 
frontals, the bregmas being exactly superimposed. (The 
bregma is the point where the frontal and parietal 
bones of the skull meet, and the junction of the sutures.) 
This line diverges rapidly from that of Fontéchevade, 
and its lower half (Curve 1) is so far forward of the 
Fontéchevade sinus that it is obvious that the missing 
part had a much less oblique direction. Even a more 
rounded frontal like that of Cro-magnon (Curve 2) 
is still too far forward, and it is clear that the Fonté- 
chevade sinus calls for a nearly vertical forehead, 
as in modern man. The frontal which most nearly 
fits, even to the position of the sinus (S1), is that 
known as Piltdown II. (Curve 3). This Tayacian 
man, then, had a forehead of the same type as our 
own, without the Neandertal torus. This important 
fact is corroborated by the study of the small fragment 
of frontal (Homo I.).” This reconstruction of the 
forehead allows Professor Vallois to calculate approxi- 
mately the maximum length of the skull, 195 mm. at 
least, giving a cephalic index of about 78°9—a moder- 
ately long head. 

He concludes: “‘ Although earlier than the Nean- 
dertalers in France, Fontéchevade man is very 
different from them. At the same time, he is 
not identical with Homo Sapiens, being close to 
Swanscombe man, and to a certain extent to Piltdown. 
He provides proof that a human phylum (or line of 
descent) different from that which gave rise to Nean- 
dertal man already existed before the Wirmian 
glaciation.” This phylum, according to Professor 
Vallois, is characterised by great thickness of the 
skull, a smooth, straight forehead, a flattened cranial 
vault and an enlarged occiput. It cannot be com- 
pletely assimilated to Homo Sapiens, since Piltdown 
man had an ape-like jaw, and even tne Fontéchevade 
skull has certain very primitive characters, but it is 
on the line which leads to Homo Sapiens. Finally, 
Professor Vallois suggests that the Neandertal phylum, 
not through Neandertal man himself, but through 
intermediate forms such as those found in Palestine, 
may also have participated in the formation of the 
human races of to-day (Fig. 2). 

This identification of a Piltdown-Swanscombe- 
Fontéchevade phylum gains an added interest 
when we consider the different human industries 
involved. Little is known of the tools of Piltdown 
man, but the Swanscombe skull was found with 
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frontal bone is 
more sharply 
curved than in 
Neandertal Man, 
and there is no 
trace of a supra 
orbital torus (i.¢., 
the bone pro- 
jection above the 
eyes). The fact 
that the upper 
extremity of the 
frontal sinus is 
present makes it 
possible to calcu- 
late with some 
confidence the 
curve of the 
missing part, and 
the result is 
shown in the 
diagram (Fig. 2). 
Of this Professor 
Vallois says : ‘‘ In 
order to determine 
the form of the shows the 


added and shown shaded. The broken 





which follow it closely in time. 
It is generally referred to the 
last (Riss-Wirm) interglacial, 
and this dating is confirmed 





by the animal remains from 
Fontéchevade, which are those 
of denizens of a fairly warm, 








ASTERION 


FIG. 2. RECONSTRUCTING THE PROBABLE PROFILE OF FONTECHEVADE MAN: PROFESSOR VALLOIS’ 
METHOD—DISCUSSED IN THE ARTICLE—ILLUSTRATED. 

The continuous line shows the profile of the Fontéchevade skull (Homo //.) with the frontal yo of Homo /. 

lines are the frontal profiles of (1) Neandertal, ro-magnon, and 

(3) Piltdown II., skulls; (Sl) shows the position of .the sinus in Piltdown II. and the ingly dotted pear-shape 

probable maximum extent of the frontal sinus in Fontéchevade Man 


abundant well-made bi-face 
implements of Middle 
Acheulean type, as different 
as possible from the crude 
chunks and flakes of 
Fontéchevade which are 
nevertheless later in time. 








wooded habitat. 
In August, 1947, Mlle. Henri- 
Martin was digging at a depth 


Mile. Henri-Martin’s discovery 
thus knocks the bottom out 
of the seductive theory 
which links certain  well- 





of 1°50 m. below the level of 
the stalagmitic floor, when she 


defined industrial complexes 





came on a “ pocket’ of flints 
and bones, such as she had 
often found before at various 
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with certain human types—the 
bi-face cultures of the Abbe- 
villian and Acheulean with 





points. This one, however, 
contained the greater part of 
a human skull (Fig. 5), lying 
on its side, and slightly crushed 
by the pressure of the earth. 
In spite of its thickness, the 











men of Homo Sapiens kind, 
as at Swanscombe and per- 
haps in East Africa, and 
flake cultures with the 
“ Paleanthropic "’ phylum as 
in China (Sinanthropus 





bone was fragile, but she 


DEVELOPMENT WA EVOLNTION ———> 


pekinensis), and in the Mous- 











succeeded in removing it in a 


single block of deposit, and so = FIG. 3. HOW THE DISCOVERY OF THE FONTECHEVADE SKULL AFFECTS THEORIES OF THE DESCENT OF MAN: 
A GRAPHIC DIAGRAM TO ILLUSTRATE 


handing it over to Professor 
Vallois, at the Institut de 
Paléontologie Humaine in advanced 


In this diagram, where the vertical axis shows progress 
human types are 4 LL, kay with the result that the most modern appear at the top, while = 
un eon lines « 


onnecting various types are what the Wrolemer calls “ phyla,” 


PROFESSOR VALLOIS’ THEORY. 
in time, and the horizontal, progress in evolution, the various human or sub- 


terian of Europe (Homo 
neandertalensis). In other 
words, palzontologists and 
prehistorians have got to 
think again. 


t-most are the most 
“lines of descent.” 
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HOW THE FONTECHEVADE SKULL WAS FOUND: 
THE STORY OF A WOMAN'S PERSISTENCE. 








wentaneanny 





N the opposite 
page Professor 
Dorothy Garrod, of 
Cambridge, tells the 
romantic story of the 
discovery of the 
Fontéchevade skull 
the oldest certainly- 
dated human remains 
yet found in France } 
and summarises 
Professor Vallois’ 
findings. The cave of 
Fontéchevade, which 
lies in the Charente 
district of Western 
France, had been ex- 
plored since 1909 by 
many archeologists, 
and in the ‘thirties 
was written off as 
fully exploited. In 
1937 Mlle. Germaine 
Henri-Martin, follow- 
ing up a hint of her 
late father, Dr. 
Henri-Martin, de- 
i, cided to reopen the } 
\ site and to break 
through a previously 
unattempted hard 
layer. Her excava- 
tions were carried on, 
practically single- 
handed, throughout 
the war, necessitating 
constant journeys 
back and forth across 
the frontier of Occu- j 
pied and Unoccupied \ 
France. In 1947 \ 
came her reward 
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\ FIG. 4. WHERE FRANCE’S OLDEST CERTAINLY-DATED HUMAN a 
N\ REMAINS WERE FOUND: THE CAVE IN 1937, WHEN ABANDONED 1 
\ BY ARCHAZOLOGISTS AS BEING FULLY EXPLOITED. 














the discovery of a 
human skull and a 
fragment of a second, 
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|. FIG. 5. THE FONTECHEVADE CAVE IN 1947, WHEN MLLE. HENRI- mane onecstey. | FIG. 6. THE CRUDE IMPLEMENTS OF FLINT AND QUARTZITE (SCALE 

p MARTIN'S PERSIOTERCE WAS REWARDED WITH A REMAREABLE \) MARKED IN CENTIMETRES) WHICH WERE FOUND IN ASSOCIATION Wri \ 

\ HUMAN SKULL AT THE POINT MARKED WITH A CROSS, THE FONTECHEVADE SKULL \ 
aousennennnsane Nitin none romana ~— ene . peemene mM 





























FIG. 7. THE SKULL WHICH CONTINUES A LINE OF DESCENT FROM PILTDOWN ee _— 
} MAN THROUGH SWANSCOMBE MAN TOWARDS HOMO SAPIENS: , THE FONTE- FIG. 9. WITH THE CONCRETIONS REMOVED AND AFTER CLEANING AND \ 
Ts = ew . - srw \ ‘ ‘” 
4 CHEVADE SKULL, et Seee BEVORE CLEANING, sieeitidiaaieniiaiiaeceaill \ RESTORATION BY PROFESSOR VALLOIS: THE FONTECHEVADE SKULL, A FRONTIAI \ 
\ VIEW, FROM THE SAME ANGLE AS THAT SHOWN IN FIG, 8, \ 





























\ ri6. 8, THE FONTECHEVADE SKULL FROM ABOVE: SHOWING THE PENTAGONAL \ FIG. 10. NOT IDENTICAL WITH HOMO SAPIENS, BUT ON THE LINE LEADING ' 
"» FORM, WITHOUT POST-ORBITAL CONSTRICTION AS IN NEANDERTAL MAN, i TO HIM, AND VERY DIFFERENT FROM NEANDERTAL MAN THE FONTECHEVADE f 
{ AND WITH THE CORONAL SUTURE OBLITERATED. AFTER CLEANING, ‘ { SKULL FROM THE BACK. AFTER CLEANING \ 


Photographs Figs. 6-10 by Populu. 








| I is in some quarters considered a trifle old-fashioned 
de pi ts 
which conveys no special message 


to enjoy a painting which is unpretentious, which 
recognisable by a child of six 


puts over no pro 


something 


and rouses 
has to be 


no passions, 


paganda, wrings no withers, 
found 


either good or evil If 
for liking such paintings, the answer is that one cannot 
live at high tension every hour of the day, that the 
most earnest among us must sometimes move to a 
slower rhythm, and that there moments when 
it is good to stroll down the garden path and wonder 
whether the wallflowers are going to bloom to-morrow 
or next Tuesday week. How many men and women 
throughout the long centuries looked at the 
flowers in a garden and returned refreshed to their 


an excuse 


are 


have 


day-to-day problems Now comes a query which 
I cannot answer Why is it that no one in Europe 
seems to have painted flowers for their own sake 


Until then 
they weave 


until the end of the sixteenth century ? 
they are adjuncts to a scene or a portrait ; 
a pattern in the margins of illuminated manuscripts ; 
they grow luxuriantly about the feet of personages in 
Gothic they held in the hands of 
Madonnas, or of beings divine ; they not 
appear by themselves, not even in England, where 
we like to flatter ourselves (and quote innumerable 
passages from Geoffrey Chaucer in justification) that 
asensitive delight in the glories of spring and summer 
Perhaps the question 


tapestries . are 


less do 


was as natural to us as breathing. 
is foolish. Things happened that way and it just did 
not occur to anyone who enjoyed the flowers in summer 
to think of having those same flowers’ portraits painted 
in time to have them hung up in winter. Man was 
still the measure of all things 
It was left to the Netherlands to paint this new 
sort of portrait and for the burghers of a prosperous 
trading community to hang them in their houses, in 
those comfortable homely rooms, with their black-and- 
white floors, which are as familiar to us from many 
pictures by De Hoogh and his contemporaries as are 
own. Concurrently grew up a fashion for still- 
all kinds of fruit or fish and the table furniture, 


our 
lifes 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 
FLOWER PAINTINGS. 


FRANK 


By 


rather 
business 


with a 
me 


tall 
who 


once or very man 
sad shy told 
was concerned with dope for aeroplanes but that his 
real interest was paint—and he turned to a still-life 
which was propped up on a chair by his desk. 

In 1940 the announcement of a bequest to a museum 
but now that we are 
trifling, that is, 
confronted us in 


twice—a 


sort of smile, his 


not unnaturally made little stir 
able to notice such trifling matters 
by comparison the issues that 
that momentous year-—it is well to note that a collec- 
tion of ninety-six still-life and flower paintings of 
the Dutch seventeenth century, chosen with such 


with 





FIG. 1. “A VASE OF FLOWERS”; BY OSIAS BEERT, THE ELDER. 
(c. 1580-1624). Oil on panel (234 ins. by 17} ins.) Painted c, 1615-1620. 


The same Crown Imperial lily, flowers and leaves, appear in 

other pictures by Beert, as does the Tiger Ware vase. This 

painting and the others reproduced on the page are from the 
Ward Bequest to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


care and knowledge, is a magnificent gift indeed, 
and provides yet one more enchantment in that 
most enchanting of cities. 

As a part of the bequest, provision was made 
for a catalogue in which each picture was to be 
illustrated, and this should be available before the 
end of the year. For it Professor J. G. Van Gelder, 
of Utrecht, has undertaken to provide a short 
history of Still-Life Painting. 

It occurs to me to ask just how fashions in 
flower arrangements come into being. Were there 
professional arrangers of flowers in seventeenth- 
century Holland? I imagine not—society was 
presumably organised on simpler lines. Would, 
then, the average painter of the period arrange his 
own models in the vase, or would he paint what 
his womenfolk arranged for him ? He would paint 
the clothes of his sitters and would not argue 
about them. Would he argue about the arrange- 
ment of flowers? The question is not entirely 
foolish, because it is a fact that — speaking 
generally —the earliest paintings show a more 
formal, tighter-packed massing of the flowers than 
the later ones. For example, later in the century 
men were not painting such prim and, it must seem 
to many, such clumsy bouquets as are seen in 
Fig. 1, by Osias Beert, the Elder (c. 1580-1624), 
who appears to have been very fond of the 
monstrous ‘‘ crown-imperial lily,’’ which dominates 
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the bunch, as it occupies a position 
in several of his other pictures this 
somewhat ungainly profusion with the other photo- 
graphs, Fig. 2 by Jan Davidsz de Heem (1606-1684 
and Fig. 3 by A. de Lust, which latter, incident- 
ally, bore the fake signature of Rachel Ruysch 
a‘woman whose market value, in the strange world 
of market values, stands deservedly high. No more 
the demure posy, but an intricate pattern of 
twisting spirals. 

One rather charming convention persisted until 
well into the eighteenth century among flower painters. 
The public, as often as not, expected a man who could 
paint flowers to be able to paint butterflies, cater- 
pillars and snails and, sometimes, sotaewhat incon- 
gruously, a nest with eggs. (I have in mind parti- 
cularly a magnificent, opulent, majestical vase of 
flowers by the later Van Huysem, where a mere 
bird's nest seems quite ordinary.) 

Here, then, in this Gallery at Oxford can be seen 
a series of flower portraits of the seventeenth century 
second to none in the world, setting a standard of 
meticulous craftsmanship which is a little out of 
fashion to-day, but maybe none the worse for that. 
At the same time, I doubt whether anyone can look 
at them without recalling to his mind’s eye one or 
two more modern paintings of the same eternally 
fascinating subjects, notably by the French nineteenth- 
century masters, Fantin Latour—as sober, in his way, 
as these seventeenth-century Dutchmen, and sharing 
with them their love of observed facts—Renoir—who 
can forget his Blue Irises ?—Cézanne—" Tulips in a 
Tall Vase ’’—and, most magnificent of all and stimu- 
lating and even disturbing, ‘ Sunflowers,”” by a 
Dutchman by birth, but by métiery and in spirit French, 
Van Gogh. In this great picture in the Tate Gallery, 
which innumerable reproductions are liable to render 
hackneyed, flower portraiture surely reached an 
intensity of passion which would have been incom- 
prehensible to the earlier practitioners of so peaceful 
an art, and which still shocks the more conservative 
among us. 

In his letter to his friend Bernard, written in 
August, 1888, from Arles, Van Gogh speaks of his 
intention in these words : 

“T am thinking of decorating my studio with 
half-a-dozen pictures of Sunflowers: a decoration in 
which chrome yellow, crude or broken, shall blaze 


prominent 
Compare 


FIG. 3. “A VASE OF FLOWERS”: BY A. DE LUST (c. 1600 











ric. 2. “A VASE OF FLOWERS”; BY JAN 
neem (1606-1684) Oil om canvas (21 ims. by 16} ins.) —— 
Painted c. 1665. 
» article on this page, discusses Flower 





nd the collection formed by the late 





Eact 


with the light reflecting on polished oak and thought of his 
riptions 
discreetly gleaming glass—subjects which The ith 


have been a challenge to a painter's skill ever 
and not despised by the greatest, not 
But there is 


since 


by Chardin nor by Cézanne 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" 
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The /llustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
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6 months without 


1660 Ou om canvas (25) ms. by 204 ms.) 


, Dut the 


This painting was falsely signed R. Ruysch 166 
There 


date and signature are mutually irreconcilable 
no doubt as to the present attribution 


forth against various backgrounds of blue, 
ranging from the very palest emerald up 
to royal blue and framed with thin strips 
The sort of effect 
windows.” 


of wood painted orange 
of Gothic stained-glass 














no space on this occasion to speak of them, THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 12 months and | 6 months and | This is a conception far removed from 
OF POSTAGE mas No Xmas No. Xmas No. | : 
though they form an important part of the the gentle equanimity with which Van 
és d cs d ¢ «@ . ; : 
collection noticed here, which came to the Inland 5 0 219 6 2 6 Gogh s Dutch ancestors worked at their 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford in 1940 by the pn a) a 212 0 — pictures None the less, the debt is there 
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RIVALLING CHELSEA’S GREAT DISPLAY: A FLOWER SHOW IN 








“A GLASS VASE OF ROSES, POPPIES AND TULIPS WITH 
BY JACOB A GLASS VASE OF MIXED FLOWERS >; BY GASPARI 


A GLASS VASE OF TULIPS AND OTHER FLOWERS ON ” 
mn c uf s BUTTERFLIES ON A GRAINED MARBLE SLAB”: 

A ONE LAB >; ae N AP I MONNO LED > - 72> 
s Ss ; BY JEAN-BAPTISTE M YER, CALLE VAN WALSCAPELLE (c. 1667-1717), A PAINTER WHOSE LOPEZ (1650-1732). SIGNED AND DATED 1732. THE 

ARTIST, WHO WAS BORN IN NAPLES, WAS KNOWN BY 


BAPTISTE (16 167¢ WHO WO N P AN -AT 
34-1679), RKED IN PARIS AND LATER WORK RESEMBLES THAT OF J. D. DE HEEM, 
THE NICKNAME OF “GASPARO DEL FIORI,” 


SPENT TWENTY YEARS IN ENGLAND WHERE HE DIED. 


“\ GLASS VASE OF FLOWERS WITH A BUTTERFLY"; 
DANIEL SEGHERS (1590-1661). SIGNED. THE “GLASS VASE OF MIXED FLOWERS ON A_ GRAINED 


“A SCULPTURED VASE OF MIXED 
ARTIST, A PUPIL OF JAN BRUEGHEL, HIMSELF CULTI MARBLE SLAB at BY ABRAHAM MIGNON (1640-¢.1679) 
ONE OF WHICH IS SIGNED 


INSECTS, A LIZARD AND CHERRIES ON A_ STONE 
SLAB”; BY AMBROSIUS BRUEGHEL (1617-1675). VATED THE FLOWERS HE PAINTED. ONE OF A PAIR OF PAINTINGS, 
AND DATED 1667. 


SIGNED WITH INITIALS AND DATED 1647. 


FLOWERS WITH BY 


OF MIXED FLOWERS ON A 


ON A “AN EARTHENWARE VASE 
THE 


STONE SLAB"; BY SIMON VERELST (1644-1741) 


FLOWERS WITH A BUTTER “A GLASS VASE OF FLOWERS WITH A BUTTERFLY 
ENJOYED TURNED HIS HEAD 


THIS ARTIST BROWN MARBLE SLAB”; BY RACHEL RUYSCH (1664-1750), 
COURT PAINTER TO THE ELECTOR PALATINE. 


"A GLASS VASE OF MIXED 
FLY"; BY SIMON VERELST (1644-1741). 
THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


SUCCESS THIS ARTIST 


VISITED ENGLAND DURING 
be called a facing page The majority of the flower pieces here reproduced are by Dutch 
Flower Show in Paint, the Exhibition of Seventeenth to Nineteenth-Century Flower artists, but examples from the brushes of Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer, the French 
Society's New Bond Street Gallery painter who studied in Antwerp and spent twenty years in England, and the 
week attended the famous Neapolitan Gaspare Lopez, are included. Simon Verelst enjoyed great success in 

and they form an inter this country—indeed, so great that it turned his head, and he was wont to refer 
Painting on our to himself as “the God of Flowers" and the “ King of Painting.” 


The pictures reproduced on this page are on view at what might 


and Still Life Paintings at the Fine Art 
They will be of special interest to those who last 
Chelsea Flower Show in the Royal Hospital Gardens; 


esting series of illustrations to Frank Davis's article on Flower 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. ‘ 
HERE are novels one can’t pretend to judge, or even to digest, at a single reading. 
It is no surprise to find Thomas Mann's “ Doctor Faustus '’ (Secker and Warburg ; 15s.) 


high up in this alarming class ; and no great surprise to find that much of it will always be 
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AND HOUND. 
CCORDING to Dermot Morrah there are, in the ancient symbolism of kingship, two. 


WITH HORSE 


seats of sovereignty—the throne and the saddle. As far back as we can trace the 
Great Seal of England it bas shown on one side the King in the State chair of his peaceful 
Yet Mr. Morrah 





Greek to most of us. 


detail? It is a pity. But if all that part were cut out, 
the book would still be monumental and enthralling. 

As tragic drama it fails, or, | am more inclined to 
judge, resigns in advance. ‘We never really get to grips 
with the central figure—indeed, are sedulously warded 
off. The Faust-experience of Adrian Leverkiihn reaches us 
at second-hand, through Serenus Zeitblom, Ph.D. Now, 
Adrian himself is aloof and secret ; even to this oldest 
friend, he rarely speaks out. Nor is he revealed in action, 
for he does almost nothing. And even when events do 
occur, and when the good Serenus is well-informed, pro- 
priety and “ reverence” tend to seal his lips. And thus 
the “ true truth "’ about Adrian's infernal pact, damnation 
and state of soul can never come out. A strange refine- 
ment of technique, to make one’s subject unknowable. 

But on the worldly plane, the record is coherent and 
fascinating. Briefly, Adrian was born with a piercing 
intellect, a mocking and reserved nature—and a gift for 
music, which is choked by his other qualities. It seems 
to him that art has stuck, that it is played out ; and he is 
too clever, self-conscious, conscious of banality to achieve 
a break-through. Then something happens. He has been 
arrogantly chaste ; now, just once, he falls. The result is 
an infection of the brain. He knew it might be ; perhaps 
he courted it—for some diseases inspire. And perhaps 
his “ bond with hell’ means just that. Later—but then 
the poison is at work—the devil appears to him, promising 
**an hour-glassful of devil-time, genius-time ”’ ; four-and 
twenty years of spiritual intoxication. And so it is; 
thereafter he can let himself go. But the appointed end 
is madness and second childhood. 

That is one story. But the background is story too, 
The background is Germany—Germany impotent, apos- 
tate, hell-drunken, hurled from an infernal triumph to 
the pit that is bottomless. The same fate in large. Zeit- 
blom has lived to see it; he is writing in the midst of it, 
and often breaks off his task to shudder at a new phase of 
Armageddon. Indeed, all through, in the wonderful sup- 
porting mass of talk, anecdote, reflection, detail of every 
kind, the parallel is made clear. It is the same frenzy, 
rooted in the same archaic, German, provincial soil— 
rooted in the old town of Kaisersaschern, in the university 
of Halle, in every circumstance of Adrian's early life. 

And all that is the barest outline. And whatever one 
may think of the whole as art, it Aas art in superb abun- 
dance. The proper Faust-theme yields two amazing scenes : 
Adrian’s meeting with the Tempter, and his wild “ con- 
fession " on the brink of insanity. But minor tours de 
force are sown thick, and minor characters are brought to 
life in one burst of idiom, They are not usually attractive ; 
Thomas Mann rarely deals in charm. But he has power 
enough to do without the engaging qualities. 

** Cricket in Heaven,’’ by Gerald Bullett (Dent ; 7s. 6d.), 
proves to be a thimbleful of legend from a yet older source. 
We are supposed to be reading of an epidemic in an English 
provincial town, about a hundred years ago: and of how 
Anthea Clayton volunteered as a guinea-pig, to save her 
husband's life. For Silvester has been exposed to the 
plague, and is afraid to try a new drug in his own person, 
He thinks his father ought to do it. ... Here light 
breaks in: surely, the legend of Alcestis ? 

So it is—almost point by point, after the blurry 
“ scientific "’ opening. In the original, Admetus was not 
to die if someone else would die for him; whereas if 
Anthea dies, it is plain that Silvester-Admetus will be no 
better off. But the idea is meant to be the same, and after 
that it really is the old story—even to the advent of 
Heracles (red-bearded Tom Stackard), who wrestles with 
“Dr. Thanatos "’ for Anthea’s life. Her husband's peni- 
tence is more emphatic than in Euripides ; unluckily, he 
started off as such a figure of fun that one can hardly 
swallow it. The Admetus rdéle is unattractive at best ; 
here it is rendered by a mouthing, sanctimonious esthete, 
who talks like Willoughby Patterne with a dash of Peck- 
sniff, and who has incurred the dread disease through his 
affair with a “ little milliner."’ But his very hollowness 
enhances the richest scene—in which he tries to get round 
his robust old father, who is not going to die for anyone, 

“A Clouded Star,’’ by Anne Parrish (Heinemann ; 
9s. 6d.), ought to have more space. It is the story of a real 
heroine—the Negro Harriet Tubman, whom her people 
called Moses. Herself a runaway slave, she returned not 
once but many times to the land of bondage, to lead 
another desperate journey into free Canada. This is the 
imaginary record of one escape, in which Samuel Mingo 
takes part at nine years old. 

Samuel is alone in the world—made over to the planta- 
tion called Tranquility (sic), to clear a gambling debt. He 
does not mean to run away ; he means to wait for father and 
mother. But in the end he can't wait. And Harriet finds 
him in the wilderness, and adds him to her little flock 
there are children in it, younger than he—and all resume 
their trudge to the promised land. 

The journey itself, the heroic leader and the 
murmurings of her little troop are movingly described. 
But there is even more charm in the scenes at 
Tranquility, and the most engaging figure is a little 
red-haired girl from the North, who keeps exhorting 


“ The Echo in the Cave,"’ by Laurence Meynell (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), opens with a rest cure | 
Pencarton has been recommended to Sir Geoffrey as a quiet 
place ; and so it is, with very good bathing, and a good ola bookshop, a delightful place 
But presently the shop is burgled and its owner cracked on the head. Another 
Also he loses “ The History of 


for an overworked lawyer, 


to drop in. 
day, Sir Geoffrey finds a naked corpse on the beach, 


Denville Hall,” a dull old book he bought for Miss Rendell-Leigh 
because her great-aunt once lived there. 

and linked with a grim affair at Denville, long, long ago. 
And very good fun it is ; elegant and brisk, and most ingeniously interwoven.—K. Joun. 


charming client 
Of course, it is all linked up 


For most of us are not deeply versed in the technicalities of music. 
How, then, should we understand the problems of this latter-day Faust, a composer who 
sells his soul for the “ divine afflatus,"" and whose works are analysed in the most learned 


governance and on the other the King on his charger, armed for war. 
has doubts about the survival of such imagery into a future where the horse has been 
successively dismissed from the streets, the battlefield, even the farm, and survives to 

















CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


Alekhine dominated chess like a Colossus for years. 
Wherever he went, he received first-class hospitality and 
travelling expenses, on top of which he must have squan- 
dered the best part of £10,000 yearly—largely on champagne. 
He had less real showmanship than Capablanca, who made 
a great name out of hardly ever losing. Alekhine’s method 
was the cruder but terribly wearing one of winning, and 
winning again, and continuing to win again. Few people 
realise how the odds lengthen against a champion in all he 
does. Wherever he goes, his opponents are putting forward 
the effort of a lifetime. They have nothing to lose, for 
nobody expects them to win; and they have everything 
to gain, for if they do achieve the miraculous, they will 
“hit the headlines." Alekhine could play and win twenty 
perfect games without arousing more than a ripple of 
interest. Then he would, in the very nature of things—perhaps 
through sheer staleness or boredom—lose a bad game, 
inferior in quality to any of the others; and the very fact 
that it was a loss by ‘Alekhine would shoot it straight into 
a thousand newspapers all over the world. He felt this 
quite keenly, I know from conversations with him; he 
could never reconcile himself to the fact that it is an 
inevitable cruelty which all who attain to the heights 
must suffer. 

When Alekhine gave a simultaneous display, he faced 
not the usual twenty or so players, of whom half are nor- 
mally fairly weak, but forty or more picked players, each 
out to make a supreme effort. In fact, the organisers were 
forced to pack the opposition with extremely keen players, 
for Alekhine would not consider such an engagement at 
less than about 20 guineas. When he played in a seaside 
congress, apart from first-class travelling and accommodation 
and free facilities of every kind, he demanded an appearance 
fee for which £50 was an absolute minimum, and the chance 
of a reasonable first prize. But (and this was the other 
side of the picture !) if, through playing just a little below 
form, he failed to take that first prize, the committee would 
look askance, and all over the world the writers would be 
demanding ‘“ Is Alekhine on the decline ? ” 

All these nastier concomitants of fame contributed to 
making Alekhine a hard man, unloved and unloving. “A 
terror to hotel waiters,’’ I have heard him called. I present 
the majority verdict, though I must confess that my per- 
sonal impression of him was a little kindlier. 

In the diagrammed position he made a long combination 
which he himself considered to be one of the two best of 
his lifetime. I give the play without notes; one must 
analyse the possibilities to the depths or not at all, for 
merely to skim them is unworthy. Bear in mind only 
this—that his opponent was one of his most ambitious 
challengers for world fame, at the height of his powers, 
yet Alekhine plunges into a maelstrom of complications 
and emerges, in a dozen moves or so, a clear piece up ! 


RETI (WHITE). 


7 


Y Yy, 
Wat 7), 
ALEKHINE (BLACK). 


Alekhine finished off the game now by 26. ...R-K6!. 
27. Kt-B3, PxP; 28. QxP, Kt-B6!. 29. QxP, QxQ; 
30. KtxQ, Kt » Pch ; 31. K-R2, Kt-K5 ; 32. R-B4, Kt x BP ; 
33. B-Kt2, B-K3 ; 34. R(B4)-B2, Kt-Ktsch ; 35. K-R3, 
Kt-K4dis. ch ; 36. K-R2, Rx Kt; 37. Rx Kt, Kt-Ktsch ; 
38. K-R3, Kt-Ké6dis. ch ; 39. K-R2, KtxR; 40. BxR, 
Kt-Qs5 ; and White resigns in another “ famous position,” 














for a rook move to protect the bishop will leave him a piece 
down after 41. ...Ktx Bch ; 42. Rx Kt, B-Q4. 





Samuel to run away. | 


worth writing about. 


his newest and most the way he took. 





























serve his master only in sport and recreation. Such doubts 
need scarcely worry our generation, despite the motor-car, 
the armoured car and tank and the tractor. The volume 
in which those doubts are expressed, ‘‘ The Horseman's 
Year,’’ edited by W. E. Lyon (Collins ; ros. 6d.), contains 
enough to dispel any fear of the disappearance of the 
horse, for it provides concrete evidence of the popularity 
of horses and horsemanship. Its score or so of contributors 
are all experts and they write of such things as point- 
to-point racing and the origin and development of the 
hackney, of hunting in India and horses in art. It is a year 
book that maintains a high standard both in content 
and production. 

Changing conditions do, admittedly, bring about 
changing aspects. Socially such things as the Hunt Ball 
and the standard of dress of many followers to hounds 
have come under the critical eye of the “ old School.” 
In ‘“‘ By Permission of the Master ’’ (Hutchinson ; 16s.), 
Robert Colville tells of a curious effect of the altered 
nature of much of the countryside on the breeding of 
hounds. When visiting a pack of Basset hounds whose 
country had largely changed from grass to plough, he 
was told, and saw for himself, that it had been necessary 
to add an inch to the leg. As he has had the opportunity, 
given to very few, to hunt with a different pack nearly 
every week throughout the season, his observations are 
worth consideration. He finds an alarming decline in the 
number of followers who really know anything about 
the principles on which their pack has been bred, neither 
can they tell one hound from another. His range covers 
twenty-three Hunts, from the Pytchley to the Braes of 
Derwent. Beagles, Basset hounds and Otterhounds come 
within his ken and he says that the only two packs which 
may fairly be regarded as consisting mainly of pure-bred 
otterhounds are the Dumfriesshire and the Kendal and 
District. 

John Hislop, who reviews both the National Hunt 
and the Flat Race seasons of 1948 in “‘ The Horseman's 
Year,” has written a brief history of the English Turf 
for the “ Britain in Pictures "’ series. ‘‘ The Turf '’ (Col- 
lins ; 5s.) reminds us that there are records of racing in 
Britain as far back as the Roman occupation. For all 
practical purposes, however, Turf history begins with the 
reign of Charles II. The Second World War dealt the 
Turf an even more severe blow than the first ; there was 
little or no opportunity for horses that could not win in 
their first season, the result being a dearth of stayers 
and the recent victories of French horses in many of our 
races, It will be some years before our horses can reason- 
ably be expected to reach a high standard of merit at all 
distances, though we have an abundance of brilliant 
sprinters. Mr. Hislop has a fund of fact and anecdote 
about men and horses. 

Women are more prominent in the dog world than 
on the Turf, and “ Kennel, Show and Field,’’ by May 
Larson (Scribner's ; 21s.), is an example of the enthusiasm 
and the knowledge they possess when they enter whole- 
heartedly into what the author calls The Dog Game. 
Mrs. Larson is an American who, with her husband, breeds 
and trains dogs for show. Out of her twenty years’ experi- 
ence she deals with every aspect of the game, though the 
American viewpoint does not always tally with ours. 

One hundred and fifty years ago a man rejoicing in 
the name of Polycarp Allcock hung out a sign announcing 
that he made fish-hooks. To-day the name of Allcock is 
honoured wherever fishermen forgather, so that the news 
that his great-grandson has written on the subject of 
artificial flies is of no little interest to such. “‘ A Dictionary 
of Trout Flies,’’ by A. Courtney Williams (A. and C. Black ; 
25s.) is a new version of a previous volume now out of 
print. It deals not only with trout flies but with flies 
for sea-trout and grayling. And it is much more than the 
dictionary the title implies, for the first part of the book 
is a valuable directive along the road to catching fish. 
For the dictionary proper over 400 dressings are described, 
running from Adjutant Blue to Zulu, while 140 of them 
are illustrated in colour. 

Another fisherman's book which appears in a new 
edition is Romilly Fedden’s “ Golden Days "’ (A. and C. 
Black ; 7s. 6d.), which first appeared thirty years ago. 
It tells of fishing in Brittany, but, as Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart says in a delightful introduction, it is no ordinary 
book on fishing. Fishing is the web on which this ex- 
quisite story is spun, he says, but there is much more 
to it than that. There is “ the revelation of the inner heart 
of nature and of a man’s own soul." Those who never 
knew the original edition will be grateful for the present 
oné, whether they be anglers or no, for it is a book to 
make one forget the worries of the day. 

That may be called “escapism.”” Perhaps it is ; and 
none the worse for that. Another aspect, more practical, 
forms the subject of “ Pastures New,'’ by Prynne Hutton 
(Werner Laurie ; 9s. 6d.). Here we have a man and wife, 
confirmed town-dwellers, who went to live by their own 
efforts in an Oxfordshire village. There have been scores 
of books telling of similar adventures, some good, some 
bad. Mrs. Hutton’s is among the former. She is practical, 


has a sense of humour and writes well. 
| When a man sets off to walk from Land's End to John o’ Groats he does something 
Theo Lang did it, partly to escape from London and office routine, 
partly because his editor wanted a series of articles. He was five months on the road and 
in “Cross Country '' (Hodderf and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.) he gives an attractive account of 
what was undoubtedly a rich experience. The end papers consist of maps showing in detail 
Incidentally, the publishers of another book about tramping our lovely 
countryside, recently noticed in this column—Jessica Lofthouse's “ Off to the Lakes’ 
(Robert Hale ; 12s. 6d.)—say that a binding error placed the wrong map in the book, but this 
' was discovered immediately the review copies went out, and rectified.—W. R. Catvert 
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WE service engineers know a good 
car when we see one. That’s why 
we’re one hundred per cent enthusiastic 
about the Standard Vanguard. A single 
model built for the world — roomy, 
attractive, powerful and _ reasonably 

riced. What’s more, we know at first 


CHE 


We're 
ready to 


Serve... 


* arrive from Standard dealers in all 


parts of the world to get a really first- 
class training at the Standard Service 
School, so that we can give Vanguard 
owners the best possible service. And 
it has been a grand experience for us 
to see a plant so laid out that alterra- 
tive types of engine—to power either 
car or tractor—can be manufactured 
from the same machine tools ; bodies 
and chassis assembled with the 
minimum of manhandling ; workers’ 
incentives increased by a new bonus 
system. The result — new honours 
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and the skill and ingenuity that has for Standard and for British 
gone into its making, for each week we engineering craftsmanship. " 
The STANDARD Yonguard > + ° 
Issued by the 
Standard Motor Co. Lid. 
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Morning Suits for 


SALE « HIRE 


with all accessories 





There’s something about John Cotton, Tobacco that satisfies— 


and goes on satisfying a man. It has been a firm favourite 
among discriminating pipe smokers for over a century. 
Likewise those who enjoy a really good cigarette will always 
prefer John Cotton No. 1. 


%* John Cotton Tobacco - Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9an oz. 
No. 4 4/5 an oz. 
Empire 4/1} an oz. 
j " ° - - - 3 10 fe 20 © €@ ore 
w Me | Cops “a D \ OF COVENT GARDEN 
JOHN COTTON — 
cD 
SS? | 
A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette Ts Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 
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In little more than twenty 
seconds, twenty Pel Nesting 
Chairs can become one small 
neat stack. A _ hall-full of 
comfortable seats when you 
need them, a hall-full of floor 
space when you don’t! Strong 
enough to seat heavy-weight 
champions; light enough for 
the lightest lightweight to 
move a whole stack with ease. 
Made of tubular steel, rust 
proofed and stove enamelled, 
these are the chairs for any 
organisation with a seating 
problem on its mind. Other 
models are available; may 
we send you details of the 
complete range ? 
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‘PRUHT’ 
is praised 
at parties 


RUHT — which, by the way, is 

pronounced ‘ Proot’— is also 
pronounced excellent by everyone 
who tries it. At every kind of festive 
occasion, Pruht gets wholehearted 
applause. Its primary function is 
as an aperitif, but the general view 
is that whether you drink Pruht 
before meals, after meals, or 
between meals because you just 
happen to feel that way, it’s a truly 
delightful drink. Your wine 
merchant stocks Pruht; the price 
is twenty-seven shillings, and 
it's very, very good value. 


‘PRUHT’ is a 
Praiseworthy Potion 


Rawlings & Sons (London) Led. 
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“ My dear friends”, resumed Mr. Pickwick, “I am going to propose 
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pages of “ Pickwick Papers 


the health of the bride and bridegroom—God bless ’em””, 
‘PICKWICK PAPERS’ 
by Charles Dickens 


Mr. Pickwick proposes a toast 


A wedding is always an occasion for celebration, whether in the 
or in the press of current affairs. 
But it is also a time for serious thought about wills, marriage 
settlements and other important, if unromantic matters. On such 
occasions the services of the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company are particularly helpful. 
and continuity, with the friendly, confidential advice of its officers 
can be of great assistance in the years ahead. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LIMITED 


The Company’s experience 
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CHIVE HUGHES & Co. Ltd., [7 Fleet Street, E-C-4 
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SAUCE ROBERT SAUCE DIABLE. 
ESCOFFIER, LTD., 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 
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ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY 
--- with every comfort at 


traly moderate terms 


A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of 
Wales, Harrogate. This distinguished hotel is furnished with 
impeccable taste . . . staffed by experts whose chief concern is 
your comfort ... informed by a spirit of smoothly efficient 
service. The Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for its excellence 

. . its cellar renowned among those who know good wines. 
You would expect such fine living to be costly. It need not cost 
you more than ro gns. per week inclusive. Write for illustrated 
brochure. 


The Srince of Wales Hote 


HARROGATE 


Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of 
Yorkshire’s beautiful moorlands. Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 
Starbeck ; Oakdale Golf Club; Pannal Golf Club. 


Telephone : Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams : ‘“* Elegance, Harrogate" 
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We help to make colours 
brighter 


WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such things 
as lacquer and linoleum, plastics and printing inks. That's 
because we make lithopone. 

Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, and white 
pigments are the most important of all pigments. For they're 
the base, the *‘ body" that makes white paint white and 
opaque, and makes brilliant colours possible in paints and 
many other materials. 

Our illustration shows an early stage in the production of 

ORR'S ZINC WHITE LITHOPONE at our Widnes works 
the roasting of one of the raw materials in a revolving 
furnace. 
- Besides lithopone and other zinc pigments, our products 
include zinc metal and alloys, zinc dust, cadmium, metallic 
arsenic, sulphuric acid, catalysts, fungicides and fluorides : 
all basic materials for Britain's home and export trade. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
37 Dover Street London W1 
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Hooper & Company have recently supplied and completely 
renovated two semi-state postilion landaus to the order of 
H.R.H. The Prince Regent of Iraq, who has also taken delivery 


of a Hooper Sedanca Coupé on a Bentley Mark VI chassis 


HOOPER 
Uncommenty fine coachwork 


+ aprernteeer 


Hooper & Company (Coachbuilders) Limited 
in whose showrooms at ¢4 St. James's Street, London, §.W.1, may be inspected examples of 
individually designed carriages on Rolls-Royce, Bentley and Daimler chassis and where selec tion 
may be made, both of coachwork and chassis 
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AND THIS WAS THEIR SHOE CREAM 


PROPERT'S 


SHOE CREAMS AND WHITEST WHITE CLEANER 
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Vichy-Célestins Spa Water is the 
pleasant table drink which is universally 


admitted to possess those high thera- 
peutic qualities which are particularly 
valuable for sufferers from rheuma- 
tism and similar ailments, due to 


over-acidity. 


VICHY-CELESTING 


WORLD-FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 


Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents : 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 12 THAYER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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“LAMINARIA. 


Laminaria cloustoni is a seaweed found on the Scottish 

coasts. From it are produced Alginates used to form gels and 

viscous solutions of value in many industrial processes, 
pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs. 
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Dunlop ‘Fort’ 
tennis balls 
last longer 
and have 

truer flight. 
Each Dunlop 
‘Fort’ is backed 


by Dunlop 
craftsmanship 











Dunlop Tennis Balls chosen 
for British Hard Court 


1949, the 
4th successive year. 








reputation and 





experience 


Dunlop sox 


TENNIS BALLS 
“FOR TRUE SERVICE” 





Dunlop Sports Co. Led., 19/20 New Bond Street, London, W.! 








The filling device of the Leverless 


Swan is unique in the pen world. Just 
a twist of your wrist on the milled top 
at the end of the pen—and your 
Swan's brimful! Use Swan Inks — 
best for all pens. 


Leverless 30/7 to 55/-. Lever-filling 

25/8 to 36/8 (including purchase tax). 
Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra. 
From all Stationers and Jewellers. 


+) MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK ST., LONDON, W.1 (4dwinistration only). 
to Service Depots & Showrooms: 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Tasos mame 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, and 3 Exchange Street, Manchester 2 






SHAVING 
SECRET 


in and use at the normal ‘safety’ razor angle 
for a really speedy, close and comfortable shave, 
without the bother of soap, water, brush, 
creams or , 

Guaranteed twelve months. First-class 24-Hours 
Servicing Department. 





ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 


The actual cutting blade touches the skin just In handsome leather case £8. 5s. 6d. (inc. 
like a razor blade—unlike other dryshavers P.T.) or in Presentation box £6. 17. 6d. 
there is no intervening guard to prevent « inc. P.T.). Obtainable from all high-cless 
really close shave—that's the skin-close shaving tores, ists, E ical Dealers and 
secret of the Rabaido. Hairdressers, etc. In case of difficulty 
There's no new technique to learn—just plug please write direct to mokers. 


Manufoctured by JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD., COUNTY HALL, NORTHWOOD HILLS, NORTHWOOD, Mddx. 
Rubully THE PERFECT ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 
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Something just a little better 


controls the hair 


without gumming 






A Silvikrin product 


concentrated for economy— 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 


2on/eU 








“TALLY \MPROVEY 


HEARING AID 


Exceptionally successful even in the most difficult cases, 
the Amplivox Model K, England’s most advanced hearing 
aid, sets entirely new standards of naturalness and clarity 

in long distance hearing. Single, extremely handsome, 
unbreakable case, slips easily into pocket or can be 

worn comfortably beneath dress. Weighs only 6} ounces 
complete. World's tiniest and most efficient earphone 
is almost invisible and supremely comfortable. Exclusive 
** Hylo ’’ tone-control eliminates background noise. 


Individually fitted and sold under money back 
guarantee. Call for free consultation or write for folder “ B."’ 


AMPLIVOX 2 s<tstemsies 





2, Bentinck Street, London, W.1. 


(Welbeck 2591). 
BEGIN LIFE ANEW WITH AN AMPLIVOX 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


NOT SUBSIDISED—NOT NATIONALISED—STILL DEPENDENT ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


To continue unimpaired their 
work for needy children, 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes seek prac- 
tical sympathy from all who have 
the welfare of the young at heart. 


The work comprises every type 
of Home for the care and 
Christian cig Ae deprived 
children ; the 7, now sup- 








ported constitute the largest 
family in the world. 


Will you become. a partner in 
this work by sending a Gift now, or 
by making a bequest in your Will ? 


LEGACIES 


are a great 


Please address your Gift to : 
92 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.!. 








--.- perhaps 
the finest 
made 





Also makers of the famous Driway Weather Coots 
Forging Each Man of the crew pulls together in 

unison— mind and body bent in common 
Mhead! effort. Here is the essence of team work. 


) LONDON & | 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C 





The same team spirit is a feature of the 


“LONDON & LANCASHIRE” ORGANISATION 
7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 





GG DAILY AIR SERVICES 
CROYDON — DEAUVILLE Om 





MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 


tHE ILLUSTRATED 





NORMANDY 


% < ae 
MOTEL a 


. - 


JUNE to OCTOBER 


DEAUVILLE 


“La Plage Fleurie”’ 


Normandy Hotel - Royal Hotel - Hotel du Golf 


1,250 LUXURIOUS ROOMS 
JUNE... . ee © «© «) 4 Great Week-ends 


For your health and pleasure, morning walks on the water-front ; 
in the afternoon, walks under the blossom of the apple trees... 
Golf and tennis tournaments. Regattas. Reopening of the 
Deauville Yacht Club. 4 Galas at the Ambassadeurs. 


JULY. . «© 2 © © «© «© « The Month of Sports 

ist of July Opening of Ciro’s, Directeur Albert from Maxim's. 
Royal Aero Club Deauville Rally. Golf Competition R.A.C. v. 
A.C.F. Races at Clairefontaine. Regattas. International Air 
Meeting. International Horse Show. Thion de la Chaume Cup 
at the New Golf Course. International Motor Yacht Cruise 
* Pavillon d’Or 1949."" Six Galas at the Ambassadeurs. 


AUGUST. ... . . .« « Race Meetings Every Day 
Polo season. Yearling sales. Gold Cup Competition at the New 
Golf Course. Opera. Ballet and Comedy. 12 great Galas at 
the Ambassadeurs. 


SEPTEMBER .... . . Races—All Sports — Theatre. 


Reservations ; Air France—B.E.A. or your travel agent 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


A New British 
Industry 


HUGE EXPORT INCREASE OF 


ELECTRIC WASHING 


MACHINES 


Report from Ministry of Supply 


The foliowing extract is made trom a statement 
recently issued by the Ministry of Supply :— 


“ Britain’s 1948 electric wash- | 


ing machine exports were more 
than 107 times the value of 1938 
exports — {1,132,240 — com- 
pared with £10,500 worth. 

This increase is not only an 
important contribution to the 
nation’s recovery, but it estab- 
lishes an industry which scarcely 
existed pre-war. 

One firm last year exported 
nearly 58,000 machines to 25 
countries, including hard cur- 
rency countries such as Belgium, 
Switzerland and the Argentine, 
where the market for British 
washing machines is especially 


j 
| 
} 


good; other good customers 
were Australia, South Africa 
and Turkey .... 

This state of affairs, although 
largely the result of encourage- 
ment to producers by the 
Ministry of Supply, is primarily 
a story of determination a 
foresight by the manufacturers 
themselves. 

They have incorporated 
new ideas and _ devices 
and have shewn initiative 
in sending representatives 
abroad to discover the 
requirements of other coun- 
tries.” 


Hoover Limited derive considerable satisfaction from the knowledge 


that they have 
new industry. 


yed a leading part in establishing this valuable 
ir recently built factory at Merthyr Tydfil 


is entirely devoted to the manufacture of electric washing machines. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Factories at PERIVALE, MIDDLESEX - CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 
MERTHYR TYDFIL- HIGH WYCOMBE 





NATIONAL SAVINGS 


DEFENCE BONDS 





32/4 per bettie | 
' 


Issued by the Notional Sevings Committee 





of the 


and Stores. Sole distributer: : 


New available at Wine Merchants 


Tewiss & Brownings & Hallowes 
1 Vintners’ Place, London , E.C.4. 








Apricot 
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